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Superlative performance of "Cyrano” 

... recorded on Du Pont "Superior” 2 


"Cyrano de Bergerac” — the magnifi¬ 
cent Stanley Kramer production released 
in November, starring Jose Ferrer, Mala 
Powers, William Prince and Ralph Clan¬ 
ton—is another of the year’s outstand¬ 
ing pictures made on Du Pont Motion 
Picture Film. 

In the off-stage still above, Director 
Michael Gordon (lower right) surveys 
the battlefield set-up for one of the choice 
scenes. At the camera finder is Frank 
Planer, A. S. C. —the man responsible 
for the excellent photography that made 
the picture an instant success and earned 
for him the Hollywood Foreign Corre¬ 
spondents Association "Golden Globe” 


Award for best black and white photog¬ 
raphy in 1950. 

Du Pont "Superior” 2 is widely used 
by leading cinematographers because as 
an all-purpose negative rawstock it re¬ 
cords faithfully the artistry of high- or 
low-key lighting technique. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Prod¬ 
ucts Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Gene and Charlie Jones, NBC-TV’s famous twin team, examine one of their Bell & Howell “70” cameras in a Korean forward area. 


NBC’s newsreel men prove B&H cameras under fire 


In the thick of the Korean action from the very begin¬ 
ning, the Jones Brothers have sent NBC-TV some of 
the finest War pictures ever filmed, including many ex¬ 
clusives. These movies were filmed under exceedingly 
tough and dangerous conditions. In fact, when Gene 
Jones was wounded in the chest at the Inchon invasion, 
he had to inch his way back to the beachhead through 
hundreds of yards of severe fire . . . protecting the pre¬ 


cious film in his B&H “70” for NBC-TV News Caravan 
viewers. 

Here’s what the Jones Twins say about their Bell & 
Howell Cameras in a letter to Robert McCormick of 
NBC: “... We try to ship or shoot 500 feet per day. The 
Bell & Howell is a rugged little camera. Both of ours 
have been damaged in combat . . . but we’ve managed 
to have them repaired by Signal Corps people.” 


Features of the New B&H 70-DL 

3-Lens Turret Head for instant lens change; 
Critical Focuser permits precise focusing 
through the lens; Viewfinder Turret rotates 
positive viewfinder objectives to match lenses 
on lens turret; Powerful Spring Motor operates 
22 feet of film on one winding . . . maintains 
speed accurately throughout film run; Hand 
Crank for short double exposures, other trick 
effects and unlimited film run; 7 Film Speeds 
include 8,12,16 (normal), 24 (sound), 32, 48 and 
64 (true slow motion) frames per second; Film 
Plane Mark for accurate focusing measure¬ 
ment; Parallax Adjustment corrects from in¬ 
finity to 3 feet; Eyepiece focuses for individual 
sight variations . . . increases illumination to 
the eye up to 600%. Complete with 1" f/1.9 lens 
only, $369.95. 

Price subject to change without notice 



You buy for life 

when you buy 


The Bell & Howell "70” camera is indeed a 
“rugged” camera. But that isn’t the only reason why it 
is the favorite of professionals and ambitious amateurs. 
This camera is designed to make the highest quality 
movies, yet can be carried anywhere . . . either hand 
held or set up in a matter of seconds to shoot under the 
most adverse conditions. 

Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, any defect in 
workmanship or material will be remedied free (except trans¬ 
portation). 

SEE IT AT YOUR CAMERA DEALER TODAY! 

Bell sBowell 





This emblem is 
your assurance 

of 



laboxaiurt 

SERVICE 


OUR GOAL: 

To bring to the 
screen in flaw¬ 
less manner, 
the skill and 
artistry of the 
cinematographer 
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Proper color correction, so 
essential to superior 35mm color 
prints, is faster, easier and more ac¬ 
curate with the Houston-Fearless 
Color Scene Tester and Sensitometer. 
Selection of the proper printing light 
and color filters is simplfied. After a 
scene is selected through the viewer, 
a series of exposures is automatically 
made using 15 different color filters 
and the film advanced to the next 
scene. The printing light, which 
sweeps across the film, is held abso¬ 
lutely uniform at all times and 


Highest 

COLOR FIDELITY 

is assured with the 

Houston-Fearless 

COLOR 

SCENE TESTER 
and SENSITOMETER 


corrected for any particular film 
emulsion. The light openings are 
quickly adjusted as desired. Two 
platens are furnished —one with 15 
color filters plus one clear space and 
one with a calibrated black and white 
wedge with color blocks for sensito- 
metric control. 

Sensitometric strips can be exposed 
from day to day with constant expo¬ 
sure value at all times. Write today 
for complete information on this ver¬ 
satile, valuable equipment. 


Write for information on specially-built equipment for your specific needs . 

r 


Me 

HOUSTON 

FEARLESS 


• DEVELOPING MACHINES • COLOR PRINTERS • FRICTION HEADS 

• COLOR DEVELOPERS • DOLLIES • TRIPODS • PRINTERS • CRANES 


11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD • LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MOTION PICTURE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT" 
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CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO.’S 


PRECISION LABORATORIES 

Manufacturers of 


"PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR" Equipment 


SOUND READERS 



FRICTION TYPE 

Handles 16mm. EK Cine 
Special with or without 
motor; 35mm. DeVry; 
B&H Eyemo with mo¬ 
tor and 400' maga¬ 
zines and all 16mm. 
hand - held cameras. 
Head is interchange¬ 
able with the Gear 
Drive head. Both types 
fit "Professional Jun¬ 
ior" standard tripod 
Friction Type Head base, "Hi - Hat" and 
on Standard Tripod Base and "Baby" all-metal tri- 
Collapsrble Adjustable Metal Triangle pod base. 



GEAR DRIVE 


The head, made of Dow 
Metal magnesium, 
weighs but 5Vl lbs. 
and is interchangeable 
with the Friction type 
head. It handles all 
types of cameras. 
Snap-on metal cranks 
control pan and tilt 
action from both sides. 
Worm - driven gears 
are Gov't spec, bronze. 



Model for Magnetic Film and Tape 

The combination rollers of this Sound Reader 
permit its use with either tape or perforated 
sound tracks. Film rollers are machined to 
SMPTE standards and fitted with oilless 
bearings. The magnetic head has adjust¬ 
ments for the various track locations, 
azimuth and tape and film thickness. 



SUNSHADE & FILTER HOLDER 
COMBINATION 

For use with Bolex and Cine Special 16mm. cameras. 
Holds two 2" sq. glass filters and 2Vi" round 
Pola Screen with handle which can be rotated for 
polarization. Covers all lenses from 15mm. to 6" 
telephoto and eliminates need for various filters. 
Precision made of the finest materials. Compact, 
simple to assemble and dismount. May be perma¬ 
nently affixed to camera or quickly detached. 



SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DRIVE 

1 10 Volt A. C., Single Phase, 60 Cycle 

This motor will run in synchronization with 
either 16mm. or 35mm. sound recorders. It is 
provided with mounting platform which per¬ 
mits removal of magazine while camera re¬ 
mains mounted on motor. 

Drive coupling attaches to single-frame shaft 
of camera and is mated to spring-steel drive 
arm of motor gear box. This assures that 
camera mechanism cannot be damaged if a 
film jam occurs as the spring steel arm drive 
will shear. This is easily replaced. 

A knurled knob on motor armature permits 
rotating for threading. "On-Off" switch built 
into base. Platform base threaded for VV' and 
%" camera tie-down screws. Rubber covered 
cable with plugs included. 


Sound Reader for Sound on Film 

Both the magnetic reader and the single 
system reader (not illustrated) have ampli¬ 
fiers that are 1 17-volt, 60-cycle AC. Power 
output is 4 watts. Heavy-duty Alnico V 
speakers are built-in. 



Director Products Corp. 
has appointed 

PHOTO RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 

as the West Coast 
Service Department 

for the 

NORWOOlWgj 

INCIDENT LIGHT EXPOSURE METER 


Expert technicians assure efficient re¬ 
pairing and prompt, satisfactory service. 



PHOTO RESEARCH CORP. 

127 W. Alameda Ave. • ROckwell 9-2891 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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/PP/fcAe// Camera CORPORATION 

666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO” 

[ASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN* 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 * MURRAY HILL 2-7038 









CAMERAS 

BELL Cr HOWELL FILMO AUTOLOAD $125.00 
BELL Cr HOWELL, Filmo 141A, 16mm....$105.00 
BELL Cr HOWELL, 35mm Standard. Rebuilt to 
Precision Standards by Cunningham....$2,875.00 
BELL Cr HOWELL EYEMO, "71 Q," Turret, 

35mm .$775.0C 

BELL Cr HOWELL EYEMO, Model K.$275.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL 70 DA 16mm. x 100' ca¬ 
pacity .$225.00 

DE VRY, 35mm late model spring-wound or 

hand crank, B&L 500 f/3.5 lens.$135.00 

UNIVERSAL MODEL C, 35mm, 3 lens turret, 

100' Universal Model C magazine.$125.00 

JEROME B-2, 35mm x 200' capacity, 3 lens 
turret. Operates single frame, or 4 to 48 per 
second, or automatic time delays up to 30 min. 
Also operates as conventional camera... $395.00 
BELL Cr HOWELL, MORSE, LACKNER, AND 
FAIRCHILD, 16mm electric drive, 50' magazine, 
16, 32, 64 frames. 35mm f/3.5 lens with 

viewer, portable power pack.$79.50 

DE BRIE LE PARVO (MODEL K). All metal 
35mm. Provision for electric drive. Erect image 
viewfinder. "Through-the-lens" viewer. Com¬ 
plete with Zeiss Tessar 50mm f/3.5 Dallmeyer 
Kinematograph, 50mm f/1.9; Zeiss Tessar, 
75mm f/3.5; Zeiss Tessar, 35mm f/3.5; 7 
each 400' magazines, leather carrying case; 

leather case for camera.$475.00 

EASTMAN KODAK TRACKING CAMERA 

electric .$325.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL EYEMO "K", with electric 
motor. For instrument panel recordinq $375.00 
MISSILE TEST CAMERA, with seven Zeiss Tessar 

lenses, 9.5cm, f/3.5 .$925.00 

MITCHELL AND AKELEY THEODOLITES, 

New.Description and Quotation on Request 

BELL Cr HOWELL EYEMO "7IN" Turret 35mm 

w/Huoo M«*ver range finder.$775.00 

AKELEY CAMERA, 35mm, with 3 maga¬ 
zines .$275.00 

CAMERA MAGAZINES 

AKELEY 200' .$45.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL 200'.$60.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL 400', 35mm, metal ...$ 68.50 

BELL Cr HOWELL 400', 35mm, comp.$ 54.50 

BELL Cr HOWELL 1000', 35mm.$115.00 

CINE SPECIAL 100'.$140.00 

CINE SPECIAL 200'.$385.00 

DE BRIE 400' .$ 30.00 

MITCHELL, 200' .$ 65.00 

MITCHELL 400'.$ 75.00 

MITCHELL 1000' .$135.00 

MOVIOLAS 

MOVIOLA, MODEL C ..$235.00 

MOVIOLA, 35MM, MODEL D. New.$375.00 

MOVIOLA, 35MM, MODEL D. Recond..$295.00 

AKELEY LENSES IN MOUNT 

ZEISS TESSAR and matched viewing lens, 

50mm f/2.7 .$85.00 

BAUSCH Cr LOMB Telephoto and matched 
viewing lens, 41 / 2 "/ f/4.5.$85.00 

MITCHELL LENSES IN MOUNT 

ANASTIGMAT, 32mm f/6.3.$ 45.00 

BALTAR 40mm f/2.3 .$165.00 

B&L RAYTAR, 40mm f/2.3.$135.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON-COOKE, 40mm f/2..$ 95.00 

GOERZ HYPAR, 1 f/3.5.$ 80.00 

ZEISS SONNAR, 2", f/1.5.$185.00 

ZEISS SONNAR, 2" f/1.2 .$205.00 

G. M. BERLIN 50mm Tachar f/2.3.$195.00 

BAUSCH & LOMB, 50mm f/2.7..$ 95.00 

DALLMEYER, 50mm f/1.9.$ 95.00 

TACHAR-ASTRO, 50mm f/2.3.$195.00 

BALTAR, 50mm, f/2.3.$165.00 

HOBSON COOKE KINIC, 75mm f/2.$185.00 

MITCHELL Viewfinder objective.$ 45.00 

EYEMO LENSES IN MOUNT 

CARL ZEISS 16.5 cm, focusing mount $125.00 

COOKE, Cinema, 47mm f/2.5.$120.00 

COOKE KINIC 2" f/2.8, focusing mount $75.00 
COOKE TELEKINIC, 6" f/4.5, Foe. Mt...$165.00 

COOKE 41 / 2 " f/2.5 .$125.00 

COOKE 20" f/5.6 .$325.00 

CINEMAT, 100mm f/2.9, Foe. Mt.$185.00 

DALLMEYER, 10" f/5.6.$150.00 

EYMAX 6" f/4.5.$ 78.00 

EYMAX, TELEPHOTO, 10" f/4.5.$135.00 


EYMAX, 2", f4/5.$ 45.00 

EYMAX 2" f/2.8, Focusing Mount.$ 89.50 

ILEX CINEMAT 35mm f/2.9.$ 85.00 

SCHNEIDER XENON 50mm f/2.$ 95.00 

SPEED PANCHRO, 35mm f/2, Foe. Mt...$l95.00 
SPEED PANCHRO, 75mm f/2, Foe. Mt...$225.00 

WOLLENSAK TELEPHOTO 10" Foe Mt. 

f/4.5 .$185.00 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 1".$ 17.50 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 2".$ 17.50 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 3".$ 18.13 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 4".$ 19.38 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 6".$ 20.00 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE, 15".$ 23.75 

16MM AND 35MM EQUIPMENT 

POLOROID VARIABLE FILTER, 3" diameter in 

leaf-tyDe mounting bracket.$5.00 

PORTABLE REFRIGERATED FILM STORAGE 
VAULTS, 9 cubic ft. 30" x 60" x 36". 110 volt, 
complete with compressor and motor....$285.00 
TEMPRITE DEHUMIDIFYING FILM DRYER, 
4' to 8' per minute; two H.P. refrigeration unit, 

110-120 volt, 38" x 24" x 82".$775.00 

BELL & HOWELL EYEMO IDENTIFICATION 
RECORDER AND TITLER, 35mm. Facilitates 
titling and identification of film in the field 

or on location.$24.75 

BELL & HOWELL SHIFTOVER for Animation 

stand or Optical Printer.$175.00 

EYEMO CARRYING CASE Model K.$18.50 

SIMPLEX SOUND PROJECTOR, 35mm sound 
projectors and rectifiers, Model SP. Projection 

lens, B&L 5.5". Per pair.$1850.00 

(Many other types of Simplex, Holmes, de Vry. 
Bell & Howell, Ampro, Victor, RCA, and other 
35mm and 16mm projectors in stock.) 
ASHCROFT ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE 
MODEL SUPREX), 30 to 65 amps with 14" 

glass reflector, per pair.$175.00 

STRONG ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE MO¬ 
DEL). 15 amp, per pair.~.$150.00 

FILM TRANSPORT CASES, vulcanized fibre, 
with reinforced corners 

16mm x 800' .$ .98 

16mm x 1600' .$1.98 

35mm x 800' (Steel) .$1.45 

PROJECTION SCREENS: A complete line of 
beaded and plain screens with and without 
stands. Quotations on request. 

MITCHELL VIEW FINDER.$295.00 

ADAPTER MOUNT, NATIONAL CINE, 

to adapt above to pancake Akeley.$ 65.00 

MITCHELL COMBINATION MATTE BOX 

and sunshade .$275.00 

NATIONAL CINE 12-VOLT BATTERY 

CASE, (PH403) Power Pack.$ 34.50 

MITCHELL ACCESSORIES CARRYING 
CASE, compartmented for view finder, 

matte box, motor, extra equipment.$ 29.50 

MITCHELL MOTOR CARRYING CASE $ 14.00 
MITCHELL MAGAZINE CARRYING 

CASE for two 1000' magazines.$ 20.00 

BELL & HOWELL MAGAZINE CASE, 

for two 400' magazines and motor.$ 15.00 

NEUMADE FILM CLEANING MACHINE, 

electric (specify 16mm or 35mm).$225.00 

ART REEVES SENSITESTER.$275.00 

B & H BIPACK MAGAZINE ADAPTER $135.00 
BELL & HOWELL SHIFTOVERS, (align¬ 
ment gauges), mfd. by Camera Equip¬ 
ment Company. Chrome finish.$ 48.50 

SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 

BLUE SEAL 35MM SOUND RECORDING UNIT, 

galvanometer type with two microphone pre¬ 
amplifiers, 10" monitoring speaker, mixer, and 
recording head. Variable area. Rebuilt. Like 
new .$995.00 

AURICON 16mm RECORDER, galvanometer 
type .$485.00 

TRIPODS AND DOLLIES 

DE BRIE TRIPOD .$275.00 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD F/Pancake Akeley 
Camera .$85.00 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD. Standard height, with 

bowl. For heavy cameras.$125.00 

AKELEY GEARHEAD TRIPOD, standard height, 
complete with head. For heavy cameras..$185.00 

AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD. Standard height, 
less head. For heavy cameras.$85.00 


AKELEY BABY STANDARD TRIPOD. Less head. 

For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY GYRO TRIPOD. Less head. For 

heavy cameras.$85.00 

BELL & HOWELL PROFESSIONAL TRIPOD. 

Complete with head and pan handle.$ 98.50 

MAYFIELD TRIPOD. Standard height, all metal, 

telescoping legs .$15.95 

BELL & HOWELL GEARED HEAD TRIPOD. 

Professional f/heavy camera.$275.00 

SALTZMAN TRIPOD DOLLY (MODEL 500 
M.B.T.). Heavy-duty. Collapsible extensions ex¬ 
tend from 20" to 36" spread. Mounted on ball 
casters. Three leveling screws for locking 

dolly in position.$65.00 

PROFESSIONAL, JR., Tripod and Head..$165.00 
PROFESSIONAL HI-HATS. Mfg. by Camera 

Equipment Co.$22.50 

RIES TRIPOD. Model A, standard height, fric¬ 
tion control for pan and tilt.$65.00 

FILM DEVELOPING MACHINES 
MORSE G-3 8mm, 16mm or 35mm x 100' ca¬ 
pacity, daylight tank. All processing and re¬ 
versal operations in one tank.$25.25 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY DAYLIGHT 
TEST STRIP DEVELOPER with 3 cavuum bottles, 
adapter for Mitchell or Bell && Howell maga¬ 
zines to change box; arm sleeves for pro¬ 
cessing test strips .$39.50 

Bi-Post base 18" spotlight, less lens.$48.50 

HOUSTON AN-K1A (Model 1) Late version of 

Houston K1A .$3950.00 

HOUSTON K-lA (SIMILAR TO MODEL 11) 
16mm automatic film processing unit. Each 
step controlled for proper exposure and solu¬ 
tion temperature; self-contained unit requiring 
no extra equipment; processes black and white, 
negative, positive, or reversal at speeds up to 

20' per minute. Like New.$3,450.00 

HOUSTON 16mm COLOR MACHINE, Model 
AS CM, Color, positive, negative, and reversal. 
Fifteen feet per minute reversal. Thirty-five 
feet per minute positive and negative..$5,950.00 
HOUSTON 35mm FILM DEVELOPER. Complete 
film processing unit, the standard of all 35mm 
automatic developing outfits. Processes black 
and white, negative, and positive at speeds up 

to 90' per minute.$10,750.00 

DEEP TANK for processing 16mm or 35mm 
film, two racks per tank, accommodates 200' 

of film each; Grade 1 select Cypress.$35.00 

STINEMAN DEVELOPING OUTFITS, 

200' capacity .$ 97.50 

FILM DRYERS 

STINEMAN 16mm or 35mm collapsible drying 
rack; 4' x 4' set up; capacity 200'. Ambient 

air dryer. New.$8.50 

MORSE A-8 (M-30) for 8mm, 16mm or 35mm 
x 50' capacity. Hand-operated by winding film 
onto areated collapsible reel. Ambient air dry¬ 
er. Complete with carrying case.$16.50 

REELS AND CANS 

Reel or can 16mm x 400 ft. used.$ .50 

Reel or can 16mm x 800 ft. used.$1.30 

Reel or can 16mm x 1200 ft. used.$1.45 

Reel or can 16mmx 1600 ft. used.$1.65 

CAMERA MOTORS 

DE BRIE MOTOR 12 Volt D.C.$125.00 

MITCHELL 110-volt variable speed 

motor .$475.00 

AKELEY MOTOR, 12 and 24 volt.$175.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL 12-VOLT DC Eyemo 
Motor .$ 90.00 

BELL & HOWELL 12-VOLT DC Standard 

Studio Camera Motor.$295.00 

BELL & HOWELL 115-V. A.C.-D.C. 

Eyemo Motor .$125.00 

MITCHELL 12-VOLT DC variable speed 

motor .$475.00 

MITCHELL 220-V Synchronous Motor....$475.00 
WALL A9 Motor, 12 & 24-V D.C.$275.00 

CONTINUOUS AND STEP PRINTERS 

DE PUE AUTOMATIC LIGHT CONTROL BOARD 

152 scenes .$975.00 

BURCHELL CONTINUOUS PRINTER, 35mm 
printer used for continuous contact printing on 
paper. Unit is in self-contained case with light 

intensity control.$285.00 

STEP PRINTER, with Geneva movement $175.00 
STINEMAN PRINTER, 35mm.$135.00 


World’s largest inventory of aerial photographic and motion picture equipment. You are cordially invited to visit our showrooms, 
(MOREGORDON SPECIALS ON PAGE 381) optical shop, and precision machine shops. (MORE GORDON SPECIALS ON PAGE 381 ) 


All equipment new or reconditioned. 
Calif, purchasers add 3% sales tax. All 
prices FOB. Please send cashier's check 
or MO with order; 25% dep. on COD's. 


GORDON 

ENTERPRISES 

5362 NO. CAHUENCA, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Cable: CORDENT 
Teletype: D A C 
Phone: STanley 7-5267 
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THE National CARBON 

TRADE-MARK 

ARC'S BIG FIVE: 

★ small-source size 

★ terrific brightness 

★ great power from one unit 

★ white light 

★ minimum heat per foot-candle 

make it indispensable 
on movie 

T HE "National” carbon arc offers an ideal combination of the 
qualities most desirable in a studio light. The carbon arc’s 
small-source size — less than one quarter square inch — insures 
sharp shadows, simulates one-source lighting better, creates a 
perfect "follow-spot.” The carbon arc’s high brightness pene¬ 
trates deep sets, establishes high light levels without excessive 
heat, creates better the illusion of a third dimension. The carbon 
arc’s great power from one unit cuts illumination pathways 
through general set illumination, boosts daylight, lights large 
sets so generously that camera-lens apertures may be reduced and 
great depth of focus obtained. The carbon arc’s white light 
matches outdoor shooting conditions, lends itself better to filters 
because it has equal quantities of blue, green and red and, finally, 
makes colored objects appear visually the same inside and outside. 

There is no substitute for the carbon arc. 

MORAL: YOU CAN'T SKIMP ON STUDIO LIGHTING 
WITHOUT RISKING BOX OFFICE! 



When you order studio 
or projector carbons — 
order "NATIONAL"! 


The term "National'' is a registered trade-mark of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 

IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 






MODEL II | 

= The ideal 35mm camera z= 
= for newsreel, industrial, zE 

— location, travel, expedi- = 
EE tion and scientific motion EE 

— picture photography. EE 



- Famous Arriflex Features: zzz 

= • Reflex focusing through tak- == 

— ing lens, even when camera zz: 

is running. — 

- • Bright uninverted finder — 

ZZ image magnified 6 Vi times. ^ 

-— • “Follow-focus” without as- 

zzz sistant. = 

zz: • No parallax or other finder = 

— problems. ~ 

== • Full frame focusing. = 

— • 3-lens turret. EE 

= • Quick change geared film — 

zz magazines (200 feet and == 
EE 400 feet). = 

zzz • Variable speed motor built 

— into handle. zzz 

EE • Tachometer registering from 

ZZ 0 to 50 frames per second. = 

■— • Compact, lightweight. —— 

— • Equally adaptable for tripod zz 

— or handheld filming. = 

=== • Easily detachable matte box ^ 

zzz filter holder. — 

ZZZ Product of - 

= ARNOLD & RICHTER CORP. = 

ZZ MUNICH, GERMANY. U. 8. ZONE - 

- Manufacturers of Fine Cine 

- Equipment since 1917 - 


KLING 


Sole U.S. Agents 

235 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Hollywood 

Bulletin Board 


September 1 5 is date American Society of 
Cinematographers will host its members 
and their wives at annual “Ladies Night 
Dinner and Dance.” Function this year 
will be a super Hawaiian luau to be held 
in gardens of A.S.C. clubhouse in Holly¬ 
wood. Cooperating this year with Fred 
W. Jackman and his program committee 
is Eddie Blackburn of J. E. Brulatour, 
Inc., a regular among frequent visitors 
to Hawaii, who will lend his knowledge 
of the islands’ food and festivities in the 
planning of the A.S.C.’s big annual 
event. 

• 

Joseph Walker, A.S.C., is slated to direct 
the photography of Judy Holliday’s 
second starring picture for Columbia 
Pictures, set to start early in September. 
Meantime, Walker has been active with 
the production of his Electra-Zoom 
lenses for TV cameras, which are now 
in regular use in major TV studios 
across the nation. 

• 

I. Rozemberg, Brazilian cinematographer 
and film producer, was a Hollywood 
visitor last month. Rozemberg, who pro¬ 
duces short subjects and newsreels for 
Brazil theatres and photographs docu¬ 
mentary films for the Brazilian govern¬ 
ment, has been studying Hollywood 
production methods with the object of 
re-organizing and expanding his produc- 



I. ROZEMBERG, Brazilian cinematographer (right), 
chats with director of photography Maury Gerts- 
man, A.S.C., on set of U-I's "Son Of Ali Baba/' 


ing company. While in Hollywood he 
observed cinematographic methods at 
Universal, Metro Goldwyn Mayer, 


Columbia, Warner Brothers, Walt 
Disney and Paramount studios. 

Upon his return to Rio de Janerio, 
Rosemberg plans to launch his first color 
film production, using Ansco Color. 



Tony Gaudio 


Gaetano (Tony) Gaudio, pioneer Holly¬ 
wood cinematographer of more than 
iooo films and winner of the 1936 
Academy Award for photography, died 
August 9th at his home in Burlingame, 
California. 

A former member of the American 
Society of Cinematographers, he served 
as its president from 1924 to 1925. 
Gaudio came to the U. S. from his na¬ 
tive Italy in 1906 to head the old Vita- 
graph company’s film lab in New York 
City. He went to Hollywood in 1911 to 
reorganize the camera department for 
Universal Pictures. He subsequently 
moved over to Warner Brothers studios 
where he photographed the studio’s top 
stars, including Bette Davis and Greta 
Garbo. 

Gaudio is survived by his wife, Marie, 
and two sons—Frank, also a cameraman, 
and Antonio, a San Francisco lawyer. 

• 

John Arnold, A.S.C., head of MGM’S 
camera department, and who has been 
carrying on extensive research with a 
new type of studio lamp for reflected 
light, has several of the units in use on 
MGM sound stages at the present time. 
Bid advantage of lamp’s use, says Arnold, 
is elimination of sharp shadow defini- 
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tion. Lamp received its initial test on 
MG M’s “Rain, Rain Go Away,” soon 
to be released. 

• 

The photography 0 f “A Place In The 
Sun,” Paramount production directed 
by George Stevens, former cameraman, 
and photographed by William Mellor, 
A.S.C., is garnering accolades wherever 
it is shown. Looks like a good bet for one 
or more Academy Award nominations. 

Karl Freund, A.S.C., this month, announces 
a greatly expanded program for his 
Photo Research Corporation in Burbank, 
Calif. Until now exclusively a manu¬ 
facturer of technical photographic equip¬ 
ment, including the well-known Spectra 
color temperature meter, Freund’s com¬ 
pany will now act as west coast sales 
distributor for several important eastern 
manufacturers, including Camera Equip¬ 
ment Company, Precision Laboratories, 
and others. 

• 

Harry Stradling, A.S.C., lost an opportunity 
to win a Venice Film Festival award 
for the photography of “Streetcar 
Named Desire,” last month when that 
picture was withdrawn from competi¬ 
tion as result of what was reportedly 
“pressure by American moralist groups.” 
Picture, as yet unreleased in America, 
is a superior job of cinematography. 

• 

“Process shots, trick photography, stunt 
work and other such production secrets 
should not be shared with the general 
public,” declared the Perlberg-Seaton 
Company last month, when it tacked 
“No Visitors” signs on its sound stages 
at Paramount. Besides lessening inter¬ 
ference with production, the company 
feels that the ban is a safety measure, 
stating that Hollywood too long has 
been giving away its secrets—spoiling its 
illusions. 

• 

R.K.O. Studio has joined the march in 
converting from photo to magnetic 
sound. Company has completed installa¬ 
tion in its dubbing rooms of latest RCA 
magnetic recording equipment, and has 
acquired portable recording equipment 
for use on locations. 

• 

John Boyle, A.S.C., drew the first assign¬ 
ment at Warner Brothers for shooting 
a feature picture using that company’s 
recently developed color process. Title 
of picture is “Carson City.” Warners is 
third Hollywood studio presently de¬ 
veloping its own color film process. 
Others are Metro Goldwyn Mayer and 
20th Century-Fox. The respective 
systems employ one or the other of pre¬ 
sently available color negative films 
—Ansco or Eastman. 


16 mm Sound-On-Film 

THE CAMERA THAT HEARS WHAT IT SEES! 

tjjtm CINE-VOICE 

Photograph a sound track along one edge of your 
picture film with the Auricon "Cine-Voice" 16mm 
Camera. Same film cost as old-fashioned silent 
movies! Play back your own talking pictures on 
any make of 16mm sound projector. Also used 
for Television film Newsreels, Commercials, etc. 
Write for free illustrated "Cine-Voice" Folder. 

. $695.00 

1 m m m r With 30 day 
I money back 
Guarantee 


-Jc 200 ft. film capacity for 5% minutes of 
continuous sound-on-film. 

Self-blimped for quiet studio operation. 

Synchronous motor for single or double 
system sound-recording work. 

Studio finder shows large upright image. 

-Jc $1310 (and up) with 30 day money back guarantee. 


7381 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 

> 

Write today for Free 
Auricon Camera Catalog 


Two independent Finder Systems plus 
instant Ground-Glass Focusing through 
the Camera lens. 

Self-Blimped for quiet Studio operation. 

1200 foot film capacity for 33 minutes 
of continuous recording. 

Variable Shutter for fades or exposure 
control. 

$4315.65 complete for 16mm sound-on- 
film... lenses additional. Also available 
without sound for $3377.90. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 























NOTE THESE FEATURES 

of the 

K I N E V O X 

Synchronous Magnetic 

RECORDER 

• Records on 17 Vi mm (slit 
35mm) oxide coated magnetic 
film, perforated for 35mm sprock¬ 
ets. Speed 90 feet per minute. 

• Supplied in either portable case 
or for rack and panel mounting, 

• All controls on front panel. 
Forward and reverse switch affords 
immediate erase of NG takes and 
minor editing. 

• Built-in speaker permits moni¬ 
toring either'incoming signal or the 
actual recording on the film. 

• Special erase head and circuit 
insure against erasing failure. 

• No film reels or flanges re¬ 
quired. Simple threading pattern 
insures simplicity of operation. 

• Complete line of associated 
Kinevox equipment available. 

• Licensed under R.C.A. Armour 
Research Foundation, and Kinevox 
patents. 


Kinevox recorder complete, F.O.B. 
Burbank, Calif. 

*1,490 00 


KINEVOX 
IS EASY TO BUY! 

NOW you can purchase KINEVOX mag¬ 
netic recording equipment on easy credit 
terms. .. pay for the equipment as it 
earns for you ! 

Yes, now you can own your own Kinevox sound recording 
equipment, thanks to the convenience of Bank of America’s 
“Timeplan,” which enables you to budget payments over an 
extended period while the equipment is making profits for you. 

• 

WHY has Kinevox more recorders in use than any other 
manufacturer? 

WHY do Kinevox customers re-order Kinevox equipment? 

WHY is it that Kinevox is the only manufacturer of synchro¬ 
nous magnetic recording equipment that supplies a complete 
line of associated equipment? 


• 

The answers to all these questions is that Kinevox specializes in magnetic 
film recording equipment for motion picture production exclusively. Kinevox 
equipment is designed and manufactured by men in the motion picture industry 
—men who know the industry’s exacting requirements. 


ASK ANY KINEVOX OWNER! 

Kinevox equipment is used in Hollywood and New 
York film and television production centers, the 
Armed Forces, and throughout the world wherever 
motion pictures are made. 


KINEVOX BUILDING 

116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 


E V O X 


BURBANK 

CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED 

TELEPHONE: ROckwell 9-3291 New York ... Mexico City - - - Rome - - - Bombay CABLE ADDRESS: KINEVOX, BURBANK 








Years ahead 
in its field--* 

The NEW; amazing ANSCO COLOR 
Negative-Positive Process! 


Here’s proof, an actual demonstration of “From Research to Reality” at 
work. It will be to your advantage to get full details from your Ansco 
representative immediately. 

TRUER COLOR • HIGHER SPEED 
FINER GRAIN • SUPERIOR DEFINITION 
WIDER LATITUDE 

GREATER BRILLIANCE AND DEPTH 
INCREASED PRODUCTION FLEXIBILITY 
EXCELLENT SCREEN STEADINESS 



NEW YORK • HOLLYWOOD • CHICAGO . BINGHAMTON 

A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 

“From Research to Reality” 



Out Of This World..! 

Unusual photography makes real the jungle and the 
antediluvan monsters of "Lost Continent," Lippert Pictures' 
action-fantasy thriller staged and photographed almost entirely indoors. 

By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


S cience-fantasy films, perhaps more 
than any other type of picture, de¬ 
pend upon top grade art direction, spe¬ 
cial effects and photography in order to 
successfully create an illusion. Judged on 
this basis, “Lost Continent” measures up 
as one of the best of the current “out of 
this world” cycle. 

Produced by Lippert Pictures, Inc., 
“Lost Continent” follows strongly the 
action-fantasy pattern set by the same 
studio’s phenomenally successful “Rock- 
etship XM.” Like its predecessor, “Lost 
Continent” is rich in apparent produc¬ 
tion value, the result of careful pre¬ 
planning and the shrewdest use of ele¬ 
ments calculated to give the vehicle scope 
and authenticity. 

Competently acted and directed, the 
film owes much of its visual impact to 


the production design of F. Paul Sylos, 
the special effects of Augie Lohman, and 
the cinematography of Jack Greenhalgh, 
A.S.C. In fact, it is the photographic 
treatment more than any other element 
that lifts “Lost Continent” far above 
most films of its type. The versatile, 
mood-filled score by Paul Dunlap— 
which includes a haunting beguine, a 
sophisticated piano concerto, and eery 
impressionistic music for a lost world— 
comes in for the very highest praise as 
a contributing factor to the overall ex¬ 
cellence of the film. 

The plot concerns a group of Atomic 
Energy Commission scientists who launch 
a ioo-foot atom-powered rocket into the 
stratosphere. When the rocket fails to 
return, they set out to find it in an Air 
Force C-47 transport. The plane, mys¬ 



JACK GREENHALGH, A.S.C. (left) directed the photography of Lippert Pictures' "Lost 
Continent." Production was staged and shot on sets erected at Goldwyn Studios, Hollywood. 
Assisting him was Ernie Smith, operator; Bennie Coleman, assistant; and Georgie Breslau, gaffer. 
Camera was mounted on a crane or dolly for every shot. 




teriously “demagnetized,” crashes on a 
jungle island, where its occupants learn 
from the natives that the rocket has 
crashed beyond a forbidden mountain in 
territory from which “none ever came 
back’.’ 



AIM of cameraman Greenhalgh was to create feeling 
of jungle vastness within limited confines of sound 
stage. Sets covered two connecting stages. 


The scientists and Air Force men have 
a series of hair-raising adventures while 
climbing the mountain, and when they 
reach the top they find themselves in a 
weirdly unreal world, said to be a ‘lost 
continent” or throwback to a prehistoric 
age. After bouts with a brontosaurus, a 
giant pterodactyl, a triceratops and other 
outsize fauna of the antediluvian age, 
they find the rocket and manage to de¬ 
tach its recording unit—then flee down 
the mountainside and into outrigger 
canoes just as a violent earthquake cuts 
loose and the entire island blows up. 

The success of such science-fantasy 
depends upon the creation of appropri¬ 
ately eery mood—and Jack Greenhalgh’s 
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photography scores heavily in this de¬ 
partment. In discussing the problems in¬ 
volved in photographing the film, Green- 
halgh explains: “Our aim was to create 
a feeling of vastness within the limited 
confines of the sound stage. Also, we 
had to give the ‘lost continent’ sequence 
a mood of ominous fantasy, while still 
preserving a strong enough link with 
reality to convince the audience that 
these were situations that could and did 
actually happen to characters in the 
script.” 

To enhance this illusion, there was 
built on the huge stages of the Gold- 
wyn Studios a conventional jungle (pre- 
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ARC LIGHTING was used primarily throughout the production to produce simulated moon¬ 
light and brilliant sunlight. Here, survivors of crashed rescue plane unexpectedly encounter 
huge prehistoric monster in depths of Lost Continent's jungle. 


CAMERA was mounted on a huge boom here to permit 
it to rise with actors as they climbed up face of 
sheer cliff. Dry ice vapor simulated mountain fog. 


sumably at the foot of the mountain), 
a 50-foot rockbound peak scored with 
caves and chasms, and a ghostly “lost 
continent” jungle characterized by weird 
plants and rock formations. These sets 
covered two connecting stages, and in 
one sequence the camera pulls back from 
one stage, through the connecting arch 
and rises in a boom shot as the party 
starts up the mountain. 

The camera was mounted on a boom 
throughout much of the filming in order 
to rise with the actors as they climbed 
from one level to another up the face of 
the cliff. Hydraulic light stands that 
could be mechanically raised and low¬ 
ered allowed the lights to rise with the 
camera. In one sequence, these stands 
made it possible for the lights to be 
lowered very slowly in order to simulate 
the effect of the sun going down. In ad¬ 
dition, a 25-foot electrically controlled 
parallel was used to raise the camera and 
crew to various levels for filming of 
scenes high up on the mountain peak. 


The mountain itself was a masterpiece 
of construction. Fashioned of materials 
strong enough to simulate actual rock 
and support the weight of seven actors 
clambering upward, it was mounted on 
rollers so that it could be wheeled 
around to provide a variety of set-ups 
and camera angles. It is a tribute to 
Greenhalgh’s lighting skill that the 50- 
foot segment of man-made rock could 
be used as a background for a climb sup¬ 
posedly covering several thousand feet 
of mountainside. In most cases a shift¬ 
ing of the lights plus a fresh camera 
angle made a previously photographed 
segment of terrain appear completely 
different. Clouds photographed on trans¬ 
parencies were projected on a huge 
screen behind the rock, creating a realis¬ 
tically luminous sky effect. 

In one sequence, the characters climb 
above the clouds, emerging from the 
swirling whiteness to find themselves 
on a high plateau. These clouds were 
created by filling a huge cage with dry 
ice and blowing the vapor onto the 
stage. The scene where one of the sci¬ 
entists falls off the rock and goes plung¬ 
ing through this cloud to his death is 
executed with jolting realism. 

For the climatic sequence of the film, 
when the scientists are menaced by an 
earthquake, two huge segments of ter¬ 
rain, complete with native huts were 
mounted on rolling platforms and 
wrenched apart to show the earth split¬ 
ting open. The camera was shaken at 


the same time to complete the effect. 
A segment of jungle was built around 
the special effects tank at the Goldwyn 
Studios to show the scientists taking to 
canoes just before the island blows up. 
Palm trees were wired so that they could 
be made to come crashing down at the 
water’s edge. A compound ordinarily 
used in swimming pools to control algae 
was dumped into the tank to give the 
effect of sea water. The bottom of the 
pool had previously been painted a deep 
aqua shade. Machine-made waves com¬ 
pleted the illusion. 

Arc light was used primarily through¬ 
out the film to produce simulated moon¬ 
light and sunlight. The ruggedness of 
this lighting, realistically in key plot re¬ 
quirements, contrasts sharply with the 
glossy “glamour” lighting of earlier se¬ 
quences set in the ultra-moderne apart¬ 
ment of a streamlined charmer. Special 
mention should also be made of the ex¬ 
cellent combination of camera and cut¬ 
ting that goes to produce the strikingly 
realistic plane crash. 

“Lost Continent” marks the 212th 
film photographed by Jack Greenhalgh 
since he became a Director of Photog¬ 
raphy in 1935. Having built a reputa¬ 
tion for working very rapidly while 
turning out top quality photography, 
Greenhalgh explains that the result is 
mostly a product of proper pre-planning. 

“After years of trial and error ex¬ 
perience in filming all types of subjects, 
(Continued on Page 377 ) 
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Industrial 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


To Promote The Sale of Chinaware... 

... we produced a unique documentary film that shows the process of 
making English bone china in one of England's oldest porcelain works. 

By JOHN R . STEWART, A. R. P. S„ M. B. K. S. 


J UST completed in England and soon 
to be shown on i6mm in the United 
States is a documentary of more than 
usual interest. Called “The Doctor Or¬ 
dered Clay, ,, it tells mainly the story of 
how English Bone China is made at the 
200 year old Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Works. But it tells a good deal more 
than that. 

Although some of the manufacturing 
processes, especially perhaps the potter’s 
wheel, are ideal cinema material, china 
itself is not cinematic. To hold attention 
throughout a twenty-five minute film 
was a problem. 

Human interest, excitement, humor— 
these are the ingredients for a successful 


film. Fortunately-they were all at hand. 
Founder of the Worcester Royal Por¬ 
celain Company in 1751 was a colorful 
personality—Dr. John Wall—the “Doc¬ 
tor” of the title. A brilliant physician, 
in the spare time which somehow he 
found for himself, he painted pictures 
good enough to be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

Most important moment in the life of 
Dr. Wall was his meeting with William 
Davis, Worcester Apothecary. These 
two men decided to start in Worcester 
the making of china. This event was 
re-enacted for our film. 

For the exterior of the Apothecary’s 
shop, a genuine old house in Worcester 


was stripped of modern attachments 
such as mail boxes, bell pushes and front 
door numbers and the name William 
Davis painted over the window. The 
interior was reconstructed in the studio, 
using many genuine antiques as “props,” 
including a Bristol porcelain sauceboat, 
valued at 200 guineas, from which Dr. 
Wall may have got his first ideas on 
making china. 

As a wealthy man, the Doctor inevit¬ 
ably suffered from the attention of high¬ 
waymen. Twice he was attacked and 
robbed when returning home at night 
after visiting patients. Here was excel¬ 
lent film material, and one of these inci¬ 
dents was re-enacted near to the actual 


AUTHOR Stewart, using a Newman-Sinclair camera, prepares to shoot a scene for "The 
Doctor Ordered Clay," 25-minute documentary on manufacture of English bone china. Most 
props used here are genuine antiques. 


ng d 

painting that characterized the decoration of porcelai] 
150 years ago, and still followed today. 
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PREPARING to do a tracking shot in the packing department of the 
Worcester Royal Porcelain Works. Main illumination is from daylight 
coming through skylight overhead, and augmented by photo lamps. 


A GENUINE old house in Worcester, England, was modified to repre¬ 
sent the shop of an Eighteenth Century apothecary. Note the in¬ 
congruous mixture of the "No Parking" sign with the old costumes. 


spot where it took place 200 years ago. 

But the present day has its exciting 
moments too. Men have long talked of 
“a bull in a china shop” to describe 
somebody creating havoc and chaos. For 
“The Doctor Ordered Clay” it was 
determined to find out what would 
really happen if a bull were turned loose 
in a shop stacked with china. Apart from 
the fun of finding out, there was a logi¬ 
cal reason for the inclusion of such a 
scene in the film. English china is nearly 
half ox bone. It is natural therefore that 
a bull should not feel too friendly 
towards china shops. 

To build a china shop set actually on 
the farm was easier, and safer, than 
transporting a one-ton bull to the studio. 
Stacked with a thousand pieces of reject 
china, the “shop” at last waited for its 


one and only customer. Reporters and 
photographers, sensing the news value of 
such an incident, were there in strength. 
Local sightseers were warned by the 
village policeman that tthey stayed at 
their own risk. Last minute checks were 
made to lights and trip wires, then our 
two cameramen, using wide angle and 
long focus lenses, signalled they were 
ready. 

As the bull, “Madresfield Champion,” 
was slowly led to the set by farm hands, 
the atmosphere was electric. Would the 
set, doubly reinforced by stout beams, 
stand up against the charge of a pos¬ 
sibly frightened bull? Would the barri¬ 
cades, now seeming very frail, keep the 
onlookers and technicians in safety? 
What would the bull really do as china 
smashed to fragments all round him? 

September, 1951 • 


Rarely has there been such an anti¬ 
climax. Once on the set with the farm 
hands on the opposite side of the bar¬ 
riers, Madresfield Champion stood still 
and slowly surveyed the china. Then, 
stepping carefully over trip wires with 
the grace of a ballet dancer, he carefully 
selected and chewed half a dozen adver¬ 
tising leaflets from the counter. “Ferdi¬ 
nand !” yelled someone from the crowd. 

Cameras were stopped while the farm 
hands came on the set and walloped the 
bull with sticks. Down came a few 
plates. It took nearly twenty minutes of 
alternate goading and throwing china to 
break even half the pieces in the shop. 
Only one thing remained to be done. 
“Ferdinand’s” girl friend, Rosebud, a 
prize cow was led to the set. For a mo- 
(Continued on Page 376 ) 
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PREPARING the outdoor set for the "Bull in a China Shop" scene. 
Rooftop stage afforded use of sunlight for illumination. Photo lamps 
furnished fill light. 


THE SCENE as it appeared from behind the camera. It was easier to 
move camera to the farm, erecting China Shop set there, than bring¬ 
ing bull into city studio. The china used in scene were "rejects." 





Color Correction—What It Means 

Are you one of those who believe "color-corrected" lenses are some¬ 
thing exclusively for color photography? Here this much misunder¬ 
stood term is explained in detail by a prominent optical engineer. 


BECAUSE the term “color-corrected 
lens’ is often misunderstood by profes¬ 
sional as ivell as amateur photographers, 
we believe the following article—perhaps 
the most lucid ever written on the sub¬ 
ject—will clarify the meaning for many 
of our readers. It was originally pub¬ 
lished in International Projection¬ 
ist for June, IQSI. IVe are indebted to 
IP's editor for permission to reprint it 
here .— Editor. 


C olor-correction in lenses is not a 
new wrinkle introduced as a conse¬ 
quence of the growing popularity of 
color film. Lens designers and opticians 
have been laboring over color-corrections 
since the first lenses were assembled into 
optical systems. The term “color-cor¬ 
rected” is not so profound that, like, 
“abracadabra” or “open sesame,” it 
should become a conjurer’s word to call 
up the perfect lens. “Color-corrected” to 
the optical designer and optician has a 
very definite meaning, much as it may 
have been corrupted to include applica¬ 
tion to almost any type of lens. 

A color-corrected lens, in the language 
of the designer, is one satisfying two 
rather stringent specifications, and no 
lens failing to fulfill these two require¬ 
ments can fairly be called “color-cor¬ 
rected.” 

Historically, unwanted color in images 
was recognized very early, and constitut¬ 
ed one of the first challenges to the lens 
designer’s skill. The researches aimed 



FIG. 1—Showing how beam of light is bent 
or refracted as it enters and leaves a 
denser medium. 


By ALLEN E. MURRAY 

Scientific Bureau, Bausch & Lotnb Optical Company 


at discovering the whys and wherefores 
of this annoying color led to a better 
understanding of lenses in general, and 
to new glasses, and even today are not 
completed. 

The state of the color-corrections in a 
lens system is fundamental in the per¬ 
formance of the system and constitutes 
one of the first considerations in design. 
The subject is rather complicated, as 



Showing action of white light entering material 
of low refractive index. 



White light entering material of high refractive 
index, at the same angle as above. 

FIG. 2—Comparison of dispersion of red 
and blue light. 


there are in reality two distinct color 
abberations the designer must eliminate 
before he is entitled to say that his system 
is color-corrected. 

But before we undertake to amplify 
this statement, we must refresh our 
memories with a few facts of how light 
behaves. 

Light travels in a vacuum at the 
astounding rate of 186,000 miles per 
second: that is, all light is conjectured 
to do so—blue, yellow, red, infra-red, 
etc.—it all skips merrily along at this 

• 



FIG. 3—Since refractivity of glass is 
greater for blue than for red, blue light 
will focus at a point nearer lens than will 
the red. 


dizzy rate in empty space. 

But something happens to this light 
when it reaches a region filled with 
a more tangible*substance. What happens 
is exactly the same thing that occurs 
when a train hits a snow bank, or a foot¬ 
ball player enters a broken field: a re¬ 
duction of speed. At the boundary of 
the optically denser medium, the light 
beam is bent, or refracted, if the angle 
at which the beam hits the denser 
medium is other than 90°. 

Specifically, as Fig. 1 shows, on enter¬ 
ing a medium in which the speed is less, 
the beam of light is bent toward the 
normal, an imaginary line perpendicular 
to the surface. The reverse is true on 
leaving. 

The crux of the color effects is that in 
spite of the fact that all colors are trans¬ 
mitted through empty space with the 
same velocity, they insist upon being 
treated differently when traveling 
through ponderable matter. In glass, for 
instance, red light will travel about 
3,000 miles per second faster than blue 
light. This speed differential has as its 
consequence the greater bending of the 
blue light over red light, causing the 
dispersion shown in Fig. 2. 

In the design and manufacture of 
photographic objectives, several different 
types of glass are used whose basic action 
is illustrated in Fig. 2. One type is of 
low index of refraction, i.e. t it retards 
light little in passage. This glass, in 
(Continued on Page 366 ) 
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Superiority 
of all 

EASTMAN 
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MOTION PICTURE 
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Confirms our claims — 

"Best by Test" 

for every professional use — 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC. 

Distributors 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 


Duke University Makes 
Own Teaching Films 

Over 20,000 feet- of 16mm medical movies filmed to date. 

By EARL PORTER 



DIRECTING Duke University's medical movies production unit is Dr. J. E. Markee who has 
pioneered in medical visual aids for twenty years. "Secret of our films," says Dr. Markee, 
"is in the editing. We leave out the dramatic details and sound effects." 


Students in anatomy get a movie pre¬ 
view of each quarter’s work before classes 
begin. They see on the screen all the 
details of the human body, how various 
muscles and tendons work, structures 
they’ll be studying for the rest of their 
medical lives. 

Then they begin regular classes and 
laboratory work. Meanwhile, the full- 
length film is divided into little 20- 
minute short subjects, one of the upper 
arm, another the lower arm and so on. 

During the rest of the course they take 
advantage of continuous movie showings 
from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. daily and drop in 
several times a week for refresher sessions 
on what they’ve been studying. Each time 
they’ll pay special attention to a short 
subject on today’s work or get another 
preview at what’s coming up tomorrow. 

Before Duke’s movies are finished, Dr. 
Markee and his staff describe all that’s 
going to be shown and record it on a 
sound track that will be broadcast with 
the movie. This means that while 20 or 
so students are looking at movies, Dr. 
Markee and his staff can be busy with 
another 20 in the laboratory. Two years 
later, when the students take their na¬ 
tional examinations, they come back for 
a review and see the complete show 
again. 

Other doctors are enthusiastic movie 
fans too. Orthopedists, surgeons and 
nose and throat specialists come in for 
special shows that illustrate detailed 
relationships between various parts of 
the body. The nurses need the movies too, 
especially those who work in the operat¬ 
ing room. Physical and occupational 
therapists are also frequent visitors. 

Here’s what the movies do at Duke: 

(Continued on Page 377 ) 


T here aren't any searchlights and no 
free flowers for the ladies, but Duke 
University doctors hold a gala movie 
premier at least once a year. Movie 
making is under full steam at Duke’s 
School of Medicine, and the price of 
admission is included in the medical 
student’s tuition. The impresario is Dr. 
Joseph E. Markee, a director without a 
beret or sunglasses, and a man not given 
to sudden bursts of artistic temperament. 
He’s simply a hard-working professor of 
anatomy who has been pioneering in 
medical visual aids for 20 years. 

Duke’s movie makers have produced 
more than 20,000 feet of 16mm teaching 
film and more than 600 colored slides to 
show with it, enough for about 60 full- 
hour shows. Here’s the way it works: 


DUKE'S MOVIES make medical education 
move faster. Future doctors get a preview 
of tomorrow's work in the laboratory, at 
same time hear recorded lecture that ac¬ 
companies film. 
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B&L 8mm and 
1 6mm Animar 
Lenses . . . the 
series you can rec¬ 
ommend to your 
friends with con¬ 
fidence for profes¬ 
sional quality in 
their home movies. 
At all authorized 
Animar dealers. 


For image quality that sets the highest professional standards, the Baltar 
series is internationally favored for news, studio and industrial work. 
Eight focal lengths, to meet your most exacting needs in color and black- 
and-white: 152mm, f/2.7; 100mm, 75mm, 50mm, 40mm, 35mm, 30mm 
and 2 5mm, f/2.3. All lenses are Balcote anti-reflection surfaced. 

Order from your professional camera manufacturer. 

BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. 
















RANGERTONE magnetic tape recording equipment in use during production of Eagle-Lion's 
"The Hoodlum." Here sound is being recorded on a street scene on the studio lot. Track later 
was edited with picture film, using the Cue-Editor pictured below. 


Rangertone Sprocketless 
Magnetic Tape Recorder 

Magnetic pulses, recorded as separate control signal 
on tape, keep recording in sync with picture film. 

By R. H. RANGER 

Rangertone, Inc., Newark, N. /. 


W hen Rangertone pioneered in the 
magnetic recording of sound for 
motion pictures, the field was wide open 
to select the most favorable magnetic 
medium. Trials were made with 
sprocket-hole magnetic film, but the in¬ 
herent quality and economy of standard 
quarter-inch magnetic tape indicated such 
a decided spring-board, that all energy 
was soon concentrated in this field. 

Naturally, quarter-inch tape only a 
mil and a half thick cannot support 
actual perforated sprocket holes, but 
with Rangertone recording system they 
are there as invisible magnetic pulses 
registered as a control track down the 
center of the tape during shooting with 
the camera. These pulses come from the 
same sixty cycle power that drives the 
synchronous motor on the camera. Thus 
an accurate record of the camera speed 
is recorded on the tape, along with the 
sound—as a separate track—ready to 
be used on playback to hold the tape 
movement in strict accord with the film 
motion in the re-recorder or projector. 
The magnetic pulses are on the tape at 
right angles to the normal sound record¬ 
ings so that they do not interfere with 
the latter in any way. Furthermore, they 
do not need to be put on during the 
registry of the sound, but may be put on 
later. This makes the system a natural 
for post synchronous recording, when 
the sound track is pre-scored and the 
track is played back while the cameras 
are doing the shooting of the actors who 
are miming the sound. In other words, 
the control pulses are always put on 
the sound track when the camera is 
recording the scene photographically. 

Right from the start, the system has 
proven its worth, as was amply demon¬ 
strated for top musical quality on “The 
Tanglewood Story,” which Larry Madi- 

(Continued on Page 371) 




COMPLETE synchronous record and playback Rangertone magnetic tape 
console. Using ordinary sprocketless 14 -inch tape, control signal that 
keeps tape in sync is recorded simultaneously with sound. 


CUE EDITOR is a double-tape playback unit which handles two tapes 
synchronously, moving either forward of backward. With this unit editor 
consolidates good takes in one single track. 
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J. A. MAURER, IINC 

37-01 31st Street, Long Island City 1, New York 
850 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
JAMAURER 


The Maurer 16mm. camera is at home for every 
professional requirement—and little wonder since it’s 
the only “16” specifically designed for professional use. 
The Maurer has many unique features—its simplified 

operation, hair-line accuracy, and job after job 
dependability, all make it the favorite choice of 

those who consider time and expense important— 
and a fine motion picture even more so. 


For details on this and other Maurer equipment write: 






photographically upon standard film. 


THE MAURER 16MM. CAMERA. Equ ipped with unique 

precision high-power focusing. Equipment includes: 
235 ° dissolving shutter, automatic fade control, view¬ 
finder. sunshade and filter holder, one 400 -foot gear- 
driven film magazine, a 60 -cycle 115 -volt synchronous 
motor, one 8-frame handcrank, power cable and a 
lightweight carrying case. 


THE 16MM. SOUND ON FILM RECORDING 

SYSTEM. Capable of recording either nega¬ 
tive or direct positive variable area and 
variable density sound tracks. 


THE 16MM. FILM PHONOGRAPH, its unique 

optical system gives an unusually narrow 
reproducing image with high light output. 






































Ansco Natural Color Film 

ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. "FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY 
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SHOOTING a scene for "The Big Story" which later was integ¬ 
rated with live action scenes staged in the television studio. 
Directed by Charles E. Skinner, film scenes were photographed 
by cameraman George Webber. 


PROPER coordination between cameraman, lab and TV lighting 
personnel insures successful integration of filmed scenes with 
live action says Charles E. Skinner, shown here at far left 
directing a scene for "The Big Story." 


"Integration” 

Pioneer 

By CHARLES E. SKINNER 

Reprinted from “The Screen Directorpublication 
of the Screen Director’s Guild, New York City, N. Y. 


Film and live action are integrated 

with outstanding success in the production 

of "The Big Story" for television. 


A lready familiar enough to hold a 
place in the world of the facile 
cliche, today’s arguments in the great 
debate on “Film versus Live Action in 
Television” can be looked upon as an 
inevitable development in a period of 
raucous transition. Among the argu¬ 
ments one hears is that film can’t be 
integrated with live-action without the 
TV audience’s being painfully aware of 
where the film leaves off and the live 
action begins. After more than two years 
of integrating film with live action on 
Bernard Prockter’s “The Big Story,” 
I submit that this just “ain’t necessarily 
so.” 

Indeed, so many people, even ex¬ 
perienced film men in Hollywood, have 
paid so much attention to the question 


of which parts of our show were on film 
and which parts were live action that I 
sometimes have wondered whether any¬ 
one cared whether the program was any 
good dramatically. (The continuing 
popularity of “The Big Story” on Friday 
nights would seem to prove that this 
was a needless worry.) Our success in 
cutting from live to film and back again 
in the middle of dramatic action and 
dialogue leads many people to believe 
that the entire show is on film. 

Since there are factors in our successful 
film-live matching that we do not care 
to disclose, I shall not dwell on our 
methods in detail, but I would like to 
describe some of the paths we took in 
meeting the problems of integration. 

I would like to say right off that there 


is no great mystery about our success 
with integration: the balance in cutting 
from live to film and back again is de¬ 
pendent on a technique which does not 
ignore, as do so many television shows, 
the all-important art of motion picture 
editing. 

Anyone who plans to integrate film 
with live action is faced immediately 
with the bugaboo of poor film repro¬ 
duction on television. But this problem 
can be solved if the proper coordination 
is developed between film cameraman, 
laboratory and TV lighting personnel. 
In addition to the usual film reproduc¬ 
tion bugaboo, we had another problem: 
Our type of story had to integrate and 
match cuts, even to closeups, from film 
to live and from live to film. This was 
absolutely necessary if we were to be 
successful in meeting the challenge put 
to us by Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, agency handling the account of 
Pall Mall Cigarettes. After three suc¬ 
cessful years with “The Big Story” on 
radio, Pall Mall, they said, was interest¬ 
ed in putting the “Story” on TV—pro- 
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New All-purpose Film Leader 
Benefits TV Film Producers 

By LEIGH ALLEN 


vided we could prove, with a pilot film, 
that the show could be visually as dra¬ 
matic and believable as the radio story 
had been. All important in the test was 
whether we could produce visually the 
feeling of being “on the spot” with the 
reporters in the various cities represented 
—a quality which had contributed so 
much to the success of this well docu¬ 
mented radio series. 

This challenge was made to us shortly 
after Bernard J. Prockter, who at that 
time was exclusively a radio producer, 
had employed me to direct a film for 
another TV show he had in mind. Mr. 
Prockter placed “The Big Story” in my 
hands dramatically as well as production- 
wise, and we faced immediately a major 
problem: the problem of “conversion.” 
Before going further into the discussion 
of integration I would like to examine 
briefly this question of conversion. 

Now much has been said pro and con 
about the conversion of entertainment 
stories from one medium to another. 
There was much criticism over the con¬ 
version of radio stories into film stories, 
and today there are some who say that 
the adaptation of radio stories to tele¬ 
vision will cause TV standards to drop 
to the low standards of some radio pro¬ 
gramming. This is a point that is being 
carefully studied by sponsors and 
agencies with successful radio properties 
under consideration for TV adaptation. 

It is true that conversion of many radio 
programs to TV would be a mistake. But 
if care is taken in the type of material 
selected for conversion, and if experienc¬ 
ed visual writers, adapters and directors 
are given the duties of making the con¬ 
version, there is no reason why many 
extremely valuable radio properties could 
not become successful television shows. 

This is not to say that people can’t be 
“converted” along with the material. 
Clients, agencies and personnel who 
handle the many facets of televising can 
make the transition as well. There is, I 
submit, a common ground on which the 
experienced visual man can translate 
his production terms and procedure so 
that those needed to “convert” with a 
program can quickly grasp the radical 
demands of a visualized program in sharp 
contrast to radio. There are those who 
scoff at this procedure—who say that 
each field will be better off if its own 
trained people stick to what they know 
and don’t express their opinions in the 
other field. But we would do well to 
recall a similar attitude once existed be¬ 
tween movies and the theatre, each think¬ 
ing the other incapable of working in its 
field, with a resultant loss for each. I 
can say for myself that if I can consider 
as a yardstick my two years at televising 
with a “converted” program, with its 
(Continued on Page 379) 


A new type film leader for motion 
picture prints is being made avail¬ 
able to all producers and film labora¬ 
tories by the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers. Use of the 
leader will eliminate “blind” switching 
of telecast films and will permit synchro¬ 
nous threading of all 16mm projectors. 
It will not upset established theater 
practice because the new design, which 
makes several special provisions for tele¬ 
vision use, is based upon the familiar 
Academy leader. 

Excellent results have been reported 
following a six-month period of testing 
under supervision of SMPTE in which 
well over 10,000 prints have been made 
and used. The new leader has been 
endorsed by several television broad¬ 
casters and by the New York Projection¬ 
ists’ Local. Widespread use on prints 
for theater as well as for television pro¬ 
jection is now urged by the Engineers. 

C. L. Townsend, writing in the 
Journal of the SMPTE for May, I 95 E 
stated “The New York Offices of sev¬ 
eral television companies have been using 
the new leader on their television record¬ 
ing releases and on certain other televi¬ 
sion films.” 

The familiar American Standard 
Z22.55-1947 is the foundation for the 
new leader design. Only additions have 
been made, and only such additions as 
cause no deletion of past features. 

The main body of the leader ahead of 
the three-foot mark is changed from a 
solid black to an appropriate simple 
pattern (see illustration). The design 
is intended to be used in television to 
permit checking system operation before 
switching into the first picture frame. 

The footage numerals have been 
changed to project right side up. It has 
been found that precise television pro¬ 
gram switching has caused these 
numerals to become of great value to 
program directors. Right side up pro¬ 
jection makes them easier to read. The 
“Six” and “Nine” markers are spelled 
out to insure against confusing the two. 

The picture threading frame for each 
35mm foot is identical with the old 
leader, consisting of a full white back¬ 
ground with black numerals overlaid. 
The 35mm sound threading marks have 
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been changed to read in plain English 
“35mm Sound,” replacing the previously 
used diamond mark. Added are 16mm 
sound threading marks which define the 
sound scanning position for that service. 
The leader also offers protection against 
mis-threading 16mm projectors. 

Additional changes include a change 
of the familiar black frames following 
the three-foot marker. These have been 
given a dark grey tone. This is advan¬ 
tageous for television in that it will 
permit TV operations to swdtch into the 
dark frames without as much flare and 
black spots as now occur. Also, a small 
switching cue (see illustration, third 
frame above lower left-hand corner) 
(Continued on Page 377) 



SAMPLE FOOTAGE from new SMPTE film 
leader for 16mm and 35mm motion picture 
prints. Broken edges indicate duplicate 
frames have been deleted. 
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Is Organization The Answer? 

In this sequel to his July article, Alvin Roe discusses reader 
reaction to his "collective" film making idea and cites a new 
and interesting plan adopted by movie makers in England. 


W E purposely omitted last month 
the “sequel” to our article in the 
July issue which dealt with “The Ama¬ 
teur Today,” in order that we might 
have opportunity to receive and evaluate 
reader reaction. Some of it has been very 
interesting, and we presently shall quote 
from letters received from several ama¬ 
teur movie makers whose work generally 
is well known among the nation’s cine 
cameraists. 

In the July article, we stated that 
evidence showed a steady slowing down 
of interest on the part of American 
amateur movie makers, and suggested 
that what was needed was for amateurs 
to work collectively instead of singly, 
which would lead to better picture mak¬ 
ing, more consistent working in the 
hobby, and therefore more sustained 
interest—with the individual cine ama¬ 
teur deriving greater enjoyment from 
making movies. 

Said George Kirstein, of Parkchester, 


By ALVIN D. ROE 

New York: “Your article in the July 
issue has touched a soft spot in my 
makeup, and I feel impelled to add a 
few words. 

“To begin with, the story and article 
are so true! I personally have been 
through both phases—the outstanding 
club which collectively made films, and 
the present void of non-activity. The 
club in question has since passed into 
oblivion. Today, with television and 
other interests taking a large share of 
the cine amateur’s time, many old clubs 
of organized amateur movie makers have 
—as your article stated—slipped by the 
wayside. The advanced amateur who 
still desires to make serious pictures and 
work with others is faced with having 
to organize a new club and endure that 
phase of endless bickering over the 
constitution, officers, the showing of 
mediocre films (family snapshots badly 
exposed and focused, etc.) which has 
been the common pattern of forming of 


many cine clubs in the United States. 

“If American Cinematographer can 
stir up some interest that will bring 
about the development of more progres¬ 
sive clubs on the order of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Cinema Club, and others 
like it here in the U. S., it will be of 
immense benefit to the hobby.’ , 

Ralph E. Gray, a stalwart among the 
rugged individualists who has been a 
lone worker—and a darn good one, too! 
—since he first began shooting movies 
years ago, says: “If the grouping of 
talent, as suggested, will get more people 
interested, well and good.” He further 
reports that for some time groups of 
advanced cine amateurs have been work¬ 
ing together in producing serious films 
in several cities that he has visited on 
his lecture tours. He mentions a Cancer 
film produced by a group in New Jersey; 
the film “Paths To Safety,” produced 
by the Movie Makers Club of Oklahoma 
City, as well as collective filming projects 
being undertaken by amateur groups in 
Miami, Florida, and St. Louis, Missouri. 

Gordon Malthouse, editor of the 
highly regarded Amateur Cine World, 
published in London, wrote: “I was 
very interested in Alvin D. Roe’s article 
in your July issue. I endorse much of 
what he says, but there are other im¬ 
portant aspects so far as the European 
amateur film movement and its relations 
with the American are concerned . . . 
There seems to be a greater appreciation 
in Britain than in America of the value 
of securing general circulation for ama¬ 
teur films so that they reach the public 
as well as the closed circle of amateurs. 
We also have the encouragement of our 
Government-sponsored British Film In¬ 
stitute, and in other European countries 
official patronage is evident.” Mr. Malt- 
house has kindly offered to write an 
article on this subject for a future 
issue of AC. 

In the meantime, we note in the July 
and August issues of Mr. Malthouse’s 
(Continued on Page 373) 



MANY British amateur groups are organized as "production units," much the same as pro¬ 
fessional film companies. Thus, besides the cameraman, there are always enthusiastic assistants 
to serve as script clerk, director, prop boy, grip, etc. This makes for expeditious and more 
finished productions, with all sharing the screen credits. 
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TWO SPOTS and a fill light illuminate scene above from "Let's Go 
Places/' produced by Metropolitan Motion Picture Club, New York. 
Actually, only center light (right) illuminates set, lighting girl's back 
and hair and reflecting light from mirror to her face. 


Lighting Home Movie Interiors 

Success of indoor photography depends upon the 
filmer's knowledge of basic lighting principles. 


I nterior lighting is “all in the mind” 
of the movie maker; it has to be that 
way or no good will come of indoor 
filming. 

Lighting know-how is mainly an ac¬ 
cumulation of do’s and dont’s culled 
from one’s own experience or from the 
experiences of other cameramen. In a 
way, each lighting setup is an experi¬ 
ment. Invariably the lights must be 
moved around until a desired effect is 
obtained. These adjustments bring about 
a refinement in lighting technique by 
creating pleasing balance between high¬ 
lights and shadows; nevertheless a 
filmer’s training should enable him to 
approach an interior scene with a clear 
idea of the general position which each 
of the main lights is to occupy. 

The reason why location of the main 
lights must be determined in advance 
is that a definite mood is desirable in 
the screen picture—that is where artistry 


By LEO J. HEFFERN AN 

Photographs By The Author 

comes in. The picture has already been 
planned, and so the lights are set up only 
after the cameraman has formed an idea 
of what he wants to produce in the way 
of lighting effects. It is not simply a 
matter of directing enough light on the 
scene to illuminate the players and the 
set; he can do better than that. In com¬ 
mon with Rembrandt and other ack¬ 
nowledged masters of light and shade, 
he will be guided by instinct and the 
utilization of good taste. There will be 
much arranging, re-arranging, scrutin¬ 
izing, and changing, before each light 
is placed where it will do the most good. 

Have you noticed that, in professional 
photoplays, extravagant lighting fre¬ 
quently occurs in sequences where the 
story action takes place in a home? Shots 
of cozy living rooms, boudoirs and dens 
are given special treatment by the light¬ 
ing technicians because of the presence 
there of home lamps, candelabra, fire¬ 


places, and other sources of natural 
lighting. When these are included in 
a scene as apparent sources of room 
lighting, they may be used as a basis 
for strongly directional lighting and 
eye-catching effects which would appear 
bizarre, otherwise. It is a happy circum¬ 
stance, therefore, that most of the in¬ 
terior shots likely to be filmed by an 
amateur moviemaker are scenes inside 
a home. What could be simpler? All 
he has to do is include a table lamp or 
a floor lamp in the scene, replace the 
household bulb with a No. i photoflood 
bulb and, Presto! he has furnished him¬ 
self with a springboard for many lighting 
ideas. The motivating question will then 
be, “How must I light the scene so as 
to make it look as if the main light were 
coming from this lamp?” 

The best approach to interior lighting 
lies in the study of lighting effects found 
(Continued on Page 369) 
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COLOR-CORRECTION —WHAT IT MEANS 

(Continued from Page 354.) 


general, will retard blue only slightly 
more than the red. 

At the other extreme are the glasses 
of high index, in which the velocity of 
light is lower, and this in turn means a 
greater angle of deviation whereby the 
blue is affected much more than the red, 
so that the angular dispersion is greater. 

Sir Isaac Newton, who founded much 
of optics as we now know it, from his 



FIG. 4—How two lenses are combined to 
bring light of any two colors to a common 
focus. 


extensive experience with the glass 
prisms of his day, concluded errone¬ 
ously, that dispersion is always propor¬ 
tional to the deviation and that, as a con¬ 
sequence, achromatic combinations are 
impossible. Sir Isaac committed one of 
his rare mistakes in concluding that 
achromats are impossible and that the 
reflecting telescope is the best answer to 
the color problem. 

Not long after Newton’s death, the 
first achromats were made in England by 
combining a positive crown and negative 
flint lens to produce the basic type of 
achromatic doublet. 

We have seen in Fig. 2 that a ray of 
light, upon passage through a prism, is 
bent, or deviated, in the direction of the 
base. This is essentially the fundamental 
reason for the action of lenses of all 
kinds. The curved surfaces act like an 
assembly of an infinite number of small 
prisms, deviating each ray striking the 
surfaces sufficiently to bring it to a re- 



FIG. 5—Cardinal points can be looked on 
as points on the lens axis at which the 
refractive powers of the lenses or lens 
system are concentrated. 


union, real or virtual, with the other rays 
forming the image. 

A positive lens will converge parallel 
rays to a real focus; while a negative 
lens will diverge parallel rays, making 
them act as if they came from a point, 
the virtual focus. 

From what was said previously con¬ 
cerning dispersion, it is apparent that 


any simple lens cannot have one definite, 
fixed focal point for all light. Since the 
light-bending power, or refractivity, of 
glass is greater for blue than for the red, 
the blue light will focus at a point nearer 
the lens than the red, this situation is 
illustrated in Fig. 3. This is the simplest 
and most readily grasped type of chro¬ 
matic aberration, and usually the first 
corrected. 

In practice, this longitudinal chromatic 
aberration will mean that there is no one 
focal point on the axis but several, de¬ 
pending on the color of the light used. 
A photograph made with a simple posi¬ 
tive lens would show a large shift from 
visual focus to photographic, even with 
panchromatic negative material. The 
“chemical focus” of the old-time photo¬ 
graphers was of this nature. 

A perfect lens cannot be made, and 
even in the best lenses, there remains a 
very small residual of this aberration, so 
that when a color-blind emulsion re¬ 
sponding only to the blue is used, a shift 
towards the lens is usually necessary— 
the so-called “chemical focus.” This ef¬ 
fect is familiar also to those who have 
used infra-red sensitive emulsions in their 


nodal points 



FIG. 6—Where red and blue colors unite 
in one focal point on the axis, and nodal 
points in the two colors are different, 
automatically the lens must have different 
focal lengths in the two colors. 


cameras: for best results, it is usually 
necessary to rack the lens out a trifle. 

A further result of this irresolution of 
focal points is the situation shown in Fig. 
3, where at the blue focus the red rays 
create a red disc, and at the red focus 
the blue rays create a blue halo. A point 
object could hardly be photographed as 
a point under these conditions. 

This axial chromatism is not difficult 
to correct and, as noted before, is given 
high priority. The secret lies in the rela¬ 
tion of dispersion to deviation. Consider 
for a moment a simple positive lens as 
shown in Fig. 3. The marginal rays have 
been deviated toward a focus, and at the 
same time because of the dispersion of 
the glass, the red and blue rays are 
aimed at different points on the axis. 

Now, everything would be perfect if 
there existed an optical material with a 
given amount of dispersion and no re- 

• 


fractive power, for then correction could 
be effected with a plane parallel sheet of 
this wonderful material. Actually, the 
only practical material for this task is a 
glass which has a fortuitous relationship 
of refractivity to dispersion such that the 
dispersion will effectively cancel that of 
the positive lens while the refractivity 
is insufficient to cancel completely the 
convergence of the positive lens. 

The lens component effecting this 
achromatism is negative, as shown in Fig. 
4, and must have higher refractivity and 
dispersion than its positive mate. 

This combination, then, will bring 
light of any two colors to a common focus 



FIG. 7—Example of chromatic differences 
of magnification, or lateral color. 


on the axis. The other colors will focus 
at points practically identical with the 
chosen colors. Thus this lens would give 
a color-free star image on the axis. 

The other type of chromatic aberra¬ 
tion is a bit more difficult to understand. 
It is somewhat more complicated both to 
explain and to show in a drawing. Some 
of us may recall mention in our reading 
concerning optics of certain things called 
“cardinal points,” “ideal planes,” etc. 
These points and planes are convenient 
ways of describing the properties of lens 
systems and are indispensable to the lens 
designer. 

Briefly, these cardinal points can be 
looked on as points on the lens axis at 
which the refractive powers of the lenses 
or lens system are concentrated. The 
cardinal points and planes are exceed¬ 
ingly useful because they simplify com¬ 
putations by replacing a complex, almost 
unmanageable system by points at which 
all the refraction can be considered to 
occur, or more graphically, by thin lenses 
whose laws are simple and easy to handle. 

Irrespective of the distance from the 
rear surface of the lens to the focal point 
in parallel light (B.F.) the equivalent 
focal length (E.F.) of a lens is defined 
as the distance from the second nodal 
point (cardinal point) to the second 
principal focal point (Fig. 5). 

We are familiar with the fact that 
even with infinitely distant objects the 
image size is proportional to the focal 
length of the lens used. The 50-mm lens 
on miniature cameras will yield an image 
one-third the size of that formed by a 
6-inch lens. 

Now, it is a most unfortunate fact that 
the cardinal points have positions de- 
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Small GYRO Tripod 

This light weight GYRO Tripod performs 
with all the efficiency of larger, heavier 
and costlier tripods now in use. 

New, small size GYRO tripod handles 
all 16mm. professional type cameras: 
Mitchell 16mm.; Auricon single system; 
Maurer 16mm.; motor-driven Cine Spe¬ 
cial; also 35mm. motor-driven Eyemo 
with 400' magazine. It features Super 
Smooth Pan fir Tilt Actiton. 

Positive pan-locking knob. Tilt locking lever. 
Quick wrist action locking knob for leg height 
adjustments. Pan handle can be inserted at 
3 different positions on tripod head for op¬ 
erator’s convenience or extreme tilt work. 
Legs are hard maple specially treated and 
warp resistant. Tripod head is Dow Metal 
magnesium and aluminum. Built-in spirit 
level. Swivel tie-down rings. Platform can 
be equipped for either 3 /s or Va inch 
camera screw. 


— ALSO AVAILABLE — 

Baby Tripods • 3 Wheel Portable Dollys • Changing Bags • "Hi-Hats" 


SEND FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOC 










Your GUIDE for CORRECT 
TV Motion Picture Production. 

• 

Looking through the Focusing Tube 
. . . You will see the apertures indi¬ 
cated on film above and on our TV 
Ground Glass. 

• 

A COMPLETE LINE FOR THE 
CAMERAMAN 

1. TV (Alignment) Ground Glass. 

2. Standard (Motion Picture) Ground Glass. 

3. Special Camera Effects Ground Glass. 

4. Animation (Cartoons) Ground Glass. 

• 

We are instituting a plan of VISUAL 
EDUCATION and are planning color charts 
and eventually a color test film for TV 
(Alignment) with sound recording of script 
instructions. 

When your camera equipment supply 
distributor supplies a GREINER made TV 
viewfinder ground glass INSIST on the 
instruction sheet which is supplied with 
and is part of every GREINER package. 


For detailed information see your camera 
equipment dealer or distributor, or write 
direct to manufacturer 

GREINER GLASS INDUSTRIES 
COMPANY 

781 E. 142nd Street New York 54, N. Y. 


. . . for GREINER-made 

35mm TV viewfinder ground glass 
in HOLLYWOOD, west of Rockies 
and in the Pacific Islands area, write 
or see 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 

1600 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


pendent on the refractive index of the 
glass comprising the lens. Expressed in 
other words, each color has its own cardi¬ 
nal points which can be distinct from 
those of any other color. Now, if the lens 
is color-corrected axially, i.e., if the red 
and blue colors unite in one focal point 
on the axis, and if the nodal points in the 
two colors are different, automatically 
the lens must have different focal lengths 
in the two colors. This is shown in Fig. 6. 

However, these different focal lengths, 
as we saw previously, mean differently 
sized images: that is to say, the magni¬ 
fication will be different, depending on 
the color (Fig. 7). It is for this reason 
that this second type of chromatism is 
spoken of as chromatic differences of 
magnification, or lateral color. 

In a lens afflicted with this aberration 
the points in the margin of field are 
drawn into spectra, or rainbows. This 
particular aberration is most annoying 
even with black-and-white film, for it 
quickly sets the limit of usable field by 
producing a graded soft focus near the 
margins. 

In the correction of this aberration, ad¬ 
vantage is taken of the fact that some 
lens systems will give a spectrum with the 
red end closer to the axis; while others 
will give a rainbow oriented the other 
way around. In the correction of lateral 
color, then, systems of these apposing 
characteristics are balanced against each 
other until a satisfactory compromise is 
found. 

We have now seen the two types of 
pure chromatic aberration—longitudinal 
chromatic aberration and chromatic dif¬ 
ference of magnification. The former, the 
simpler type, is manifested by the ab¬ 


sence of one single focal point for all 
colors, with the existence of a distant 
point for each separate color. This is a 
very troublesome aberration and is cor¬ 
rected in all but the most inexpensive 
lenses. These lenses can be spoken of as 
being “color-corrected” only to the extent 
that there is little or no shift of focal 
point with color. 

This aberration is in theory independ¬ 
ent of the aperture of the lens, though in 
practice its effects will be mitigated by 
stopping-down, for then the effective 
depth of focus is increased and the image 
is less sensitive to improper focus. Longi¬ 
tudinal chromatic aberration is corrected 
by combining a positive lens with a nega¬ 
tive lens of higher refractive index and 
dispersion and of such power that the 
dispersion of the positive lens is an¬ 
nulled, but its convergence not canceled, 
so that a union of the red and blue colors 
occurs on the axis. 

The second chromatic aberration is 
more complex and manifests itself in 
differently sized images in different col¬ 
ors. This chromatic difference of magni¬ 
fication is troublesome even in black-and- 
white photography, and the best lenses 
are corrected for this aberration. 

Only the photographic objectives de¬ 
signed with this aberration pared to 
tolerable limits can be spoken of as “full 
color-corrected.” This aberration is pro¬ 
portional to the image height, thus be¬ 
coming worse toward the corners of the 
picture,. Stopping down the lens is with¬ 
out effect on this aberration. It can be 
corrected by employing combinations of 
elements of opposing tendencies, so that 
one set cancels the effects of the pre¬ 
ceding. 
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The corrected lenses of the reputable 
makers have all been designed with this 
aberration in mind and can justly be 
spoken of as being fully color-corrected. 
However, it is well to remember that 
nothing perfect is manufactured, and 
that with the most refined tests it might 
be possible to demonstrate some lateral 
color with the most nearly perfect lens 
made. This would be without signifi¬ 
cance, however, since the test necessarily 
would be artificial and would not corre¬ 
spond to the conditions of use of the lens. 
If the longitudinal chromatic aberration 
has been corrected, and if the lateral 
aberration cannot be detected on the film, 
for all practical purposes the lens is 
“fully corrected.” 

Full color-correction is as essential in 
the best photography and projection with 
black-and-white emulsions as it is with 
color film. The effect of lateral color in 
the case of the former is to create a soft 
focus effect toward the margins, while 
with color film registration difficulties 
are the consequence of this aberration. 

Color photography and projection has 
introduced no new element into the de¬ 
sign of good objectives. With color film 
the color aberrations, particularly lateral 
color, become visible as color defects. 
The best lenses have always been fully 
color-corrected. 


LIGHTING HOME 
MOVIE INTERIORS 

(Continued from Page 365) 

right in the home when ordinary room 
lights are turned on. It is the aim of the 
cameraman to reproduce these effects to 
some extent in his photography, using 
photo lamps that are twenty times 
brighter than home lights. This sounds 
like a problem in mathematics but, in 
practice, due to the strongly concen¬ 
trated light needed for color film and the 
narrow brightness range which the film 
will handle, it will be found that a 
filmer must compromise in many ways. 

Shaded areas should receive at least 
25% as much light as do the highlighted 
parts of the scene. (The contrasts in 
ordinary room lighting are sharper.) 
The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the main light sources are 
not the room lights, but powerful movie 
lights which must be located outside 
picture area. Each movie light casts a 
shadow and these shadows may belie 
the intended impression if, for example, 
the shadow of a home lamp, (shown in 
the scene as the main source of light), 
is projected upon a background wall. 

To be good, the lighting must be con¬ 
vincing, and so tell-tale errors such as 
unwanted or multiple shadows should 
be eliminated. This can sometimes be 
done by raising the lights, but it is a 



For Instant Movability 

and Advanced Design 


"HYDROLLY” 

(TV or CAMERA DOLLY) 


Hydraulic lift type for fast 
upward and downward 
motion of TV and Motion 
Picture cameras. Light - 
weight — sturdy — easily 
transported in a station 
wagon. Fits through a 28" 
door. Adjustable leveling 
head. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel 
and floor locks. 




PRECISION - ACCURATE "SYNCH RONIZER” 


16mm or 35mm 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 

Any combination of sprockets assembled to 
your specifications. Sturdy cast aluminum 
construction. Foot linear type, with frame 
divisions engraved on sprockets. Contact 
rollers adjusted individually for positive 
film contact. Fast finger-tip roller release, 
sprocket shaft slip lock, complete with 
footage counter. 


VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR with TACHOMETER 


for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 


115 V. Universal Motor—AC-DC 
Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 
Separate Base for Cine Special 
Adapter for Maurer Camera 

Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 

115 Volt AC 60 Cycle, Synchronous Motor, Single Phase 

Animation Motors : Cine Special, Maurer, B & H, Mitchell. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 

• Lens Coating • “T” Stop Calibration 

• Designing and Manufacturing 

lens mountings and camera equipment for 
16 mm and 35 mm cameras. 

• Bausch & Lomb “Baltar” Lenses 
and others for Motion Picture and TV 
Cameras. 

• Rentals — Sales — Repairs: 

Mitchell, Eyemo, Bell & Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras. 

Write for information and prices 


NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


20 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. 
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bad practice to try to correct the evil 
by pouring more light on the background 
walls. Instead, the best procedure lies 
in moving the furnishings of the set, the 
players, and the room lamps, away from 
the wall. Thus, the unwanted shadows 
will fall upon the floor where they will 
not be noticed. 

The idea persists that flat lighting 
is best for color filming because the colors 
themselves furnish sufficient contrasts 
to provide pleasing pictures. Assuming 
this to be -so, how can sequences be 
photographed in flat light in a home and 
look right to us on the screen, when we 
know that usual room lighting is extreme¬ 
ly contrasty? Moreover, color plays a 
secondary part in vision because most of 
us are capable of admiring nuances of 
light and shade falling upon objects— 
without noting their color. It is un¬ 
reasonable to expect an audience to adjust 
itself to a deluge of color minus high¬ 
lights and shadows in scenes so familiar 
as those made in a home. Flat or shadow¬ 
less lighting, (coming from the general 
direction of the camera), may be suited 
to occasional scenes, but it is patent that 
strong patterns of light and shade should 
predominate throughout story sequences 
filmed indoors. 

And yet, hard and fast rules cannot 
be set down since many and varied moods 
can be created in the screen picture by 
means of lighting alone. High-key light¬ 
ing is suited to gay, frivolous or other¬ 
wise undramatic sequences. General front 
lighting and a bright background to¬ 
gether with full exposure to the film, 
and the presence in the scene of light- 
colored clothing, drapes, furniture and 
rugs—all will assist in establishing a 
happy mood. Flatness is avoided by the 
use of side-lighting and back-lighting in 
such setups. 

Dramatic scenes depicting dignity, 
sorrow or conflict are usually photo¬ 
graphed in medium or low-key lighting. 
This is produced by directing the light 
upon the actors and key objects in the 
scene, and leaving the backgrounds and 
non-essential parts of the picture area 
rather dark. Thus, the illuminated parts 
of the scene are set off by velvety shadows 
and the audience must concentrate its 
attention in a dramatic sequence for 
example, upon the faces of the actors 
since there is nothing else on the screen 
at which to look. The mood is one of 
brooding and suspense. 

These are some of the thoughts which 
will be in the mind of a moviemaker as 
he approaches the task of setting up 
lights for filming indoors. His work will 
be limited in scope by inflexible condi¬ 
tions which will surround him and hem 
him in on every side. For instance, he 
may not be able to move the camera 
as far back as he likes for a long shot— 
room dimensions. And even if he can 
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move back, he probably cannot pour as 
much light on the scene as he wants to— 
“juicing” problems. If given to wishful 
thinking, he might conceivably sit down 
in the middle of a clutter of movie lights, 
extension cords, disarranged furniture, 
to think of all the beautiful shots he 
would like to make, but cannot. That 
will get him nowhere, expeditionsly. 

Such a thing could not happen to 
John Q. Moviemaker who would have 
been thinking about the shooting sessions 
for weeks, turning his mind to solving 
all of the problems beforehand. Many 
nooks and corners about the house can 
be used as sets, and he can think of ways 
in which to light them up so as to follow 
the requirements of the script. The action 
of the players, entrances and exits, the 
breakups in camera positioning for long 
shots, medium shots, and closeups, inter¬ 
change of lenses, the use of lap-dissolves 
—everything—right down to the last 
detail, is clear in his mind. When does 
he plan all this? Oh, riding back and 
forth to work; during moments which 
he steals from his daily tasks, or, perhaps, 
in bed just before he falls asleep at night. 
The point is that he is right in there 
pitching and the job will get done prin¬ 
cipally because he wills it so. His is the 
approach par excellence to any kind of 
moviemaking. 

An acceptable set of lights for home 
filming consists of three or four reflec¬ 
tors using No. 2 photoflood bulbs, four 
spotlights having 500-watt projection 
bulbs or better and, in addition, some 
smaller spotlights which will come in 
handy for illuminating small areas. All 
lights should be on stands and many 
lengths of heavy electric extension cords 
will be needed. 

It would not be possible to use all of 
these lights at one time without blowing 
fuses—but, it might be desirable to set 
up, say, three floodlights for a scene, then, 
in the next scene, a long shot, use four 


spotlights so as to project light into 
the area. 

Inexpensive substitutes for reflectors 
and spotlights are the reflector flood and 
reflector spot photoflood lamps used in 
clamp-on units. These are handy be¬ 
cause, by means of the clamp, they can 
often be positioned in otherwise inac¬ 
cessible places. But for general use, a 
filmer should not depend upon a chair 
back or other casual mounting surface. 
Instead there should be substantial lamp 
stands affording ample elevation upon 
which to clamp the lights. Without the 
flexibility provided by the stands, the 
clamp-on units are bothersome in the 
extreme. 

The average indoor scene will have a 
depth of about ten feet. This means that 
the distance from the actors or fore¬ 
ground objects, which get the benefit of 
the main front lights to the brackground 
walls will be ten feet more or less. Light 
strength falls off sharply, so much so 
that, if the distance from the main lights 
to the actors is ten feet, and the wall and 
background objects are another ten feet 
farther back, the background objects and 
wall will receive only 25% as much 
light as the foreground. (Light strength 
decreases to one-quarter when the dis¬ 
tance it must travel is doubled.) 

For this reason, it is necessary to il¬ 
luminate the background independently 
of the foreground. This is done by plac¬ 
ing a spotlight or a floodlight as near 
to the background as possible and direct¬ 
ing its rays on the underlit area. It may 
be necessary to use more than one light¬ 
ing unit in this way if they cannot be 
positioned close and still be out of the 
picture area. 

The location of the main light will 
depend upon the effect which the camera¬ 
man desires to create in a particular 
scene. This effect will establish the 
mood or “key” and thus the main light 
has come to be known as the key light. 


Ansco Color Film For MGM Cameras 


TO ENABLE Metro Goldwyn 
Mayer get off to a flying start 
with the filming of "The North 
Country/' Ansco shipped first lot 
of Ansco Color film for the 
production by air aboard Flying 
Tiger air freight lines. Produc¬ 
tion is first employing newly de¬ 
veloped color filming method 
utilizing Ansco Color negative 
and positive. Robert Surtees, 
A.S.C., directed the photography. 
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If the establishing shot (long shot) has 
shown that there is a table lamp at the 
right, then the key light should fall quite 
noticeably from that direction. There is 
no reason why it must be the exact direc¬ 
tion. Artistic licenses will permit the 
movie light to be raised or lowered or 
otherwise adjusted without destroying 
the illustion that the light is coming from 
the home table lamp. 

Inasmuch as the key light will pro¬ 
ject shadows, a “fill light” is employed 
near the camera, (usually on the side 
away from the key light), and this il¬ 
luminates the shadows on foreground 
objects. In color filming, the shadow 
portions should receive at least 25% 
as much light as the highlighted areas, 
or the shadows will have a black opaque 
look. 

Backlighting will point up contours 
and-will provide a pleasing, well-modeled 
effect which will separate the foreground 
from background objects. Spotlights 
should be placed above and slightly to 
the rear of the foreground actors. While 
the lights are trained on the actors, they 
should not shine into the camera lens. 
Movie amateurs have trouble keeping 
light stands out of camera range when 
they are trying to create back-light 
effects, so they usually compromise by 
placing the lights high up and to the 
extreme side of the actors, rather than in 
back of them. 

As the lights are being adjusted, the 
scene should be scrutinized carefully in 
order that all lighting errors be correct¬ 
ed or eliminated. These are numerous 
and some are hard to detect. They will 
be described, and suggestions regarding 
their cure will be given in a subsequent 
article. 


RANGERTONE RECORDER 

(Continued from Page 358) 

son of MPO produced for the State 
Department, employing the Boston Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra and Sergei Koussavit- 
zky. Young & Rubicam advertising 
agency was responsible for another 
milestone. Portability and compactness 
were at a premium in making “The 
Pharmacist’s Mate,” shot aboard the 
submarine Sawfish for a Pulitzer Prize 
series TV show. The Rangertone mag¬ 
netic recorder was chosen for the job. 
The March of Time has recently been 
making a documentary deep in coal mines 
using the Rangertone. Here storage bat¬ 
teries provide the power for both camera 
and sound equipment. 

Quarter-inch magnetic tape is more 
than just another way of getting sound 
for motion pictures; it leads to other 
advantages. The normal playback char¬ 
acteristic of the tape gives emphasis to 
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Color is not only our business at Houston Color Film 
Laboratories, but an exacting science and a fine art. The 
very finest, modern equipment is used to assure abso¬ 
lute control during every stage of developing and print¬ 
ing, thereby reproducing true “living” colors. Houston 
technicians are color experts with a wealth of experi¬ 
ence and know-how that is unmatched in all the world. 
Try Houston on your next job and see the difference. 

• Developing and Printing 33 MM color film • Dupli¬ 
cating prints on 35 MM color film • Processing 16 MM 
color film • 33 MM color film strips and slide films 


HOUSTON 


Color Film Laboratories, Inc. 


230 W. Olive St., Burbank, Calif. • CH. 0-8188 


Fast, Immediate Service • Processing Color Film Exclusively 
World’s largest processors of 35MM Ansco Color Film 


NEW 19 5 1 


SENSITESTER 



ACT REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 


7512 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 


HOLLYWOOD 46 CALIFORNIA 


• Electronic tinning accurate in re¬ 
peat action. 


• New cold light illumination 
source. 


• Makes light test strips for 
determining proper printing 
machine timing. Also makes 
sensitometric strips for simple 
gamma curve plotting. 

• SENSITESTER can be had for 
35mm or 16mm, or combi¬ 
nation model for both. 

• Timing accuracy insured by 
5 - tube electronic interval- 
ometer. 


• Simplified one-knob control for setting 
time interval located directly before 
operator’s eyes. 

• Timer range more than adequate for any 
type film known. Provides accurate timing 
of exposure from a fraction of a second to 
1 5 seconds duration. 

• Cold light lamp made exclusively for the 
SENSITESTER. 
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highs which is just where film sound 
is deficient. So, by judicions coordina¬ 
tion of these complementary character¬ 
istics, a very smooth final sound print is 
obtained with a minimum of phase dis¬ 
tortion. One of the best equipped gov¬ 
ernment film laboratories found the cross 
modulation resulting from the magnetic 
tape method to be down as much as 
37 dbn. Such quality requires, of course, 
close coordination in the processing of 
the film as well; but most of the major 
laboratories have undertaken to give 
their customers the benefit of this quality. 

Now Cue Editing has been added to 
Rangertone techniques. As the name 
suggests, this is a method of using tape 
cue tracks to edit the original tape re¬ 
cordings and wind up with a continuous 
tape recording matched to the final edited 
picture. This original may then be used 
for the final transfer and mix to get the 
negative for making the composite prints. 
This means that transfers have been 
reduced to a single recording from orig¬ 
inal tape to final film negative. The steps 
are as follows: 

1. The original tape recording is se¬ 
quence-cut to the good takes. 

2. These good tape takes are then 
transferred to a direct positive film work 
print. 

3. This work print is fine edited to 
the picture. 

4. This edited sound work print is 
then transferred back to a cue tape, 
quarter-inch magnetic. 

5. This cue tape is then used as the 
guide in the Rangertone Cue Editor for 
matching the original tape to the cue. 

6. The final edited original tape track 
is then used in synchronous playback 
for the final mix to negative film. 

In step six, a single transfer from 
the original tape is made to the final 
negative sound track. 

The Cue Editor illustrated here, is a 
double-tape playback unit which handles 
two tapes synchronously, whether they 
are moving forward or back. As the cue 
tape and originals should wind up of 
the same length, it becomes an easy mat¬ 
ter to make this final cutting which 
corresponds in many ways to the cutting 
of the negative sound track to an edited 
work print. 

The ability to play back this original 
edited tape with the picture gives pro¬ 
ducer and client an excellent opportunity 
to determine the complete effectiveness 
of the presentation before the final mix 
is made. 

As the work print will never be used 
for its sound quality in this method, no 
special care need be taken to avoid 
scratches; and no de-blopping is neces¬ 
sary. Furthermore, if a mistake is made 
in the editing or a new plan is made, it 
is not generally necessary to call for 
another piece of work print. All that 
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need be done is to substitute blank film 
for the missing frames to ensure that 
the timing will be correct on the final 
cue tape. Then the cue editor will have 
no difficulty in making the final bloopless 
original tape takes into a well rounded 
smooth continuous track of the entire 
reel. Furthermore, minor adjustments, 
forward and back may be made on the 
cut tape if synchronous runs with the 
picture show that this is necessary. 

The Glen Glenn Sound Company of 
Hollywood, which has now concentrated 
all its original sound recording in the 
quarter-inch tape system, has just com¬ 
pleted a remarkably planned sound track 
which enables a crew to go out anywhere 
and be in action in a matter of minutes 
on location, with both camera and 
magnetic sound. 

“We never did live sound before we 
got our Rangertone Lip-Sync equip¬ 
ment, ” was the way one busy film pro¬ 
ducer summarized the facility that this 
new quarter-inch tape method has made 
possible. Instead of just post-narration, 
others have come to realize the dynamic 
qualities of natural sound with picture. 

For the past year, Horace Heidt has 
originated the sound for his travelling 
Youth Opportunity Radio and TV Pro¬ 
gram on a tandem of Rangertones. It 
has been on this series that many of the 
fine points in winding up with top quality 
sound on film have been evolved. 


Makes Perfect 



YOLO Automatic Dissolve attachment in¬ 
stalled on Cine Special camera. 


An Interesting gadget for the Cine 
Special camera is the Yolo Automatic 
Dissolve Attachment, which makes it 
possible for any cameraman to execute 
perfect lap-dissolves in the camera. Each 
fade is of equal length and exactly timed. 

Lap-disolves are made by first execut¬ 
ing a fadeout, winding back the film in 
the camera, then making a fadein over 
the same footage. The trick has always 
been to make both fades identical in 
length and properly superimposed in 
order to give the dissolve professional 
appearance. Except where the camera 
operator has had much practice, this has 
been difficult. Now the Automatic Dis¬ 
solve takes out all the guess work. 
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The Gene Autrey, Flying A pictures 
are another highlight in this new Ran¬ 
gertone technique. Some other users are: 
Boy Scouts of America, Julian Bryan, 
International Motion Picture Service, 
Knickerbocker, Vernon Lewis, Educa¬ 
tion Division—Puerto Rico, Saul Heller 
Films, Telenews and Unity Films. In 
the New York area, Synchrotone is rent¬ 
ing Rangertone equipment. A complete 
equipment is being readied to go to the 
Israel Motion Picture Studios in 
Telaviv. 

Studios and laboratories where pro¬ 
ducers may send their tapes for transfer 
to sound film includes the following: 

George W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc., 
164 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; 
Crawley Films, Ltd., 19 Fairmont Ave¬ 
nue, Ottawa, Canada; General Pictures 
Productions, 621 6th Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa; Glen Glenn Sound Company, 
6624 Romaine Street, Hollywood 38, 
Calif.; Holly Smith Pictures, 106 South 
Church St., Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Precision Film Labs, 21 West 46th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y.; Reeves 
Sound Studios, 304 East 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Universal Recorders, 
6757 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. 

These laboratories are also in a posi¬ 
tion to advise in the use of the Ranger¬ 
tone System, as is of course Rangertone, 
Inc., 73 Winthrop Street, Newark 4, 
N. J. 


Lap- dissolves 

All you have to do is press up on a 
lever and hold it until the camera stops. 
Then wind back film 48 frames, hold 
the lever down, and start the camera 
again. The shutter will gradually open 
in a fadein occupying the identical frames 
of film as were exposed in the fodeout. 
You can make a dissolve from a shot 
at one camera speed to a scene made at 
a different speed. And it is equally easy 
to dissolve from stop motion to slow 
motion. 

Installation of the attachment does 
not preclude making fades and dissolves 
manually as before. The shutter lever 
may "be operated independently. 

Attachment is easy to install. There 
are no holes to drill in camera, and the 
only modifications necessary are removal 
of notches on camera’s variable shutter 
adjustment lever, and a slight adjust¬ 
ment of backwind crank to permit it to 
clear the attachment housing. With 
attachment in place on camera, camera 
will fit the regular Cine Special carrying 
case, as before. 

Designer and manufacturer is Joe 
Yolo, professional cinematographer, 
whose Hollywood address is 5968 Santa 
Monica Blvd. 







IS ORGANIZATION 
THE ANSWER? 

(Continued from Page 364) 

publication, an excellent idea which 
might be adopted here in America. It 
has to do with A.C.W.’s recently inau¬ 
gurated plan for aiding in the organizing 
of Cine Circles. Quoting from A.C.W. 
for July, the Editor wrote: 

“So many lone workers write to us to 
ask if we can devise some way for them 
to get to know each other. For various 
reasons they do not want to submit to 
the discipline of a cine society. They 
prefer to make their own films instead 
of assisting in club productions, but at 
the same time they would welcome the 
opportunities for friendly discussions and 
exchange of views that a society provides. 

“We hope that the A.C.W. Cine 
Circles will help to satisfy that need. 
This is how the circles will operate 
The writer then went on to explain that 
in the beginning a notebook will be 
circulated among members of a Circle. 
Each member will write something about 
himself and the film he is making or has 
made, or he may throw in a problem for 
discussion, and perhaps add a snapshot 
of himself. This book is then circulated 
among the Circle’s entire membership; 
the members thus come to know each 
other by correspondence, with the possi¬ 
bility of eventually forming discussion 
groups. The object of the preliminary 
circulation of the notebook is to enable 
the members to know each other, learn 
which is a beginner and which is the 
advanced worker, thus leading to the 
ultimate formation of Circles composed 
of members all on the same level of ex¬ 
perience or activity . 

In its August issue A.C.W. reports 
that at the time of going to press, suffi¬ 
cient applications had been received from 
amateurs to form 17 Circles of twelve 
members each. Since then, we learn, more 
than 40 “leaders” have started the forma¬ 
tion of Circles in the British Isles alone. 

The foregoing, of course, deviates 
from the core of our suggestion set forth 
in the July issue—that what was needed 
was more amateurs working together 
collectively in making movies. However, 
A.C.W.’s new and revolutionary step 
may be the very thing, if carried forward 
in this country, that will reactivate 
amateur movie makers here and bring 
active groups together for the purpose 
of making worthwhile pictures. 

And so we rest our case for the 
present, that we may have time to re¬ 
ceive additional reaction from our 
readers. 




PRECISION "T” STOP LENS CALIBRATION 

Transmission calibration of all type of lenses, any focal length, latest method 
accepted by Motion Picture Industry and Standard Committee of SMPTE. 

Equalize your lens stop on all focal lengths for proper exposure 
density by having them “T” Stop calibrated now. 

LENSES COATED FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND SPECIAL TV COATING — PROMPT SERVICE. 



EVER 



YTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND CINEMATIC 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

The World’s Largest Variety of Cameras and Pro¬ 
jectors. Studio and Laboratory Equipment with 
Latest Improvements as Used in the Hollywood 
Studios. New and Used . . . BARGAINS. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard 
HO-3651 • Hollywood, Calif. • Cable Hocamex 



LOOKING FOR BARGAINS? Turn to the classified ads on pages 381 and 382. 
Got something new or used you want to sell? Try American Cinematographer’s 
Ad pages for prompt, profitable results. 
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SLASH 

Production Costs 

uiith BUIMAMATK 

Automatic Film Processor 

Producers, TV stations, small labs., colleges 
and microfilmers ... Do it in your own plant. 
Control your production from the start. 
Recent buyers are U. S. Army, Canadian 
Army, Indiana University, Cuban F.B.I., U. S. 
Treasury Dept., University of Alabama, Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Dept, of Commerce. 



BRIDGAMATIC JR. gives you automatic film pro¬ 
cessing at small cost, fits in most any corner. 
Complete with patented overdrive, air squeegees, 
built-in drybox, heating elements— <£QQC 
develops and dries ready for showing ZpWD 
600 ft. positive per hour . PLUS TAX 

Reversal and Color models available, 
standard or custom built, from 

$1825 to $5795 

AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation, Bardwell-McAlister 
Spots, Blue Seal Recorders, Depue Printers, Fearless 
Dollies, Auricon Super 1200, Magnagram Syn¬ 
chronous Recorders, Magnecorders, Smith View¬ 
finders, Colortran Lites, Bodde Screens, Hollywood 
Printers, Zoomar Cine Balowstar Lens, Kinevox 
Synchronous Recorders. Mole-Richardson Lights. 
Many Items Available on Time Payments. 



See our ads in 
Classified Section 


S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. F, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 
Cable: "SOSOUND" 


10+ 10+ 10+ 10+ 10+ 10+ 10+ 10+ 10+ 

0 

+ 

0 

WHEN YOU EDIT 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

protect your movie and TV films from 

+ 


perspiration stains, fuzz and finger marks. 

0 

+ 

Use the new soft, absorbent, washable 

+ 

0 

100% rayon tricot 

- 

0 

+ 

TENPLUS GLOVES 

+ 


Small (7-8) Medium (St/ 2 -9) Large <9'/ 2 -10'/ 2 ) 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

Only $1.98 per pair. Postpaid if prepaid. 

0 

0 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

+ 

0 

0 

THE TENPLUS COMPANY 

+ 

+ 

Dept. E, Warren, Pennsylvania 

0 

+ 

L 

++01 +01 +01 +01 +01 +01 +01 +01 +0 


/e&C(AC4t<tot Film Production 

By LEIGH ALLEN 


Producers of the “Amos ’n Andy” TV 
show have solved the problem of securing 
and recording spontaneous audience 
reaction — laughter, applause, etc. — 
which is heard with the sound and 
dialogue. 

Instead of running a closed loop of 
pre-recorded laughs and applause along 
with the sound track, when the films are 
printed, the producers screen each pic¬ 
ture in the series before a regular theatre 
audience. As picture unfolds on screen, 
genuine audience reaction is recorded on 
magnetic tape. This sound is then inte¬ 
grated in the final dubbing of sound track 
for the release prints. 

Glen Glenn sound studio, using 
Rangertone Recording Equipment, 
handle the recording chore for Hal 
Roach Studios, producer of the show. 

• 

Making a TV newsreel pay its way is one 
of biggest problems of TV stations 
throughout country which feature news¬ 
reels as regular program material. Pro¬ 
duction costs are biggest headache. How¬ 
ever, the problem appears to be solved 
in the recently announced working agree¬ 
ment between United Press and 20th 
Century Fox’s Movietone Newsreel, 


whereby the two will produce newsreel 
items especially for television. Instead 
of producing complete newsreels, as does 
Movietone News at present for theatres, 
material will be shot and assembled in 
clips of individual items and distributed 
to stations subscribing for the service. 
Thus, subscriber stations will receive 
newsreel material regularly, and edit 
same to fit their TV newsreels. Plan 
enables stations also to intercut the 
syndicated material with footage shot of 
local events by own newsreel camera 
staffs. 

• 

Karl Freund, A.S.C., has been signed to 
photograph the new series of TV film 
shows starring Lucille Ball and Desi 
Arnaz, which will go into production 
this month. 

• 

James Van Trees, A.S.C., last month, was 
signed to a term contract as director of 
photography for Filmcraft Productions, 
Hollywood, producers of the “Groucho 
Marx Show” and “Who Do You Want 
To Be” show on film for television. 

•’ 

Jerry Fairbanks' video film making activi¬ 
ties are spilling over and across the 



NOVEL MINIATURE setup for TV commercial film produced by Video Films, Detroit, for Gordon 
Baking Company. Instead of usual gondolas, the wheel revolves with twelve tiny loaves of 
Silvercup bread. A travelling matt shot was used to make milk bottles appear descending into 
moving loaves to illustrate Silvercup's claim that "More than a pint of whole milk goes 
into every loaf!" 
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street on Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, 
to the Rockett Studios, where Fairbanks 
has leased space to accommodate his 
rapidly expanding TV film production 
program. 

• 

August Video Film Production: The follow¬ 
ing cameramen were actively engaged in 
Hollywood in photographing films for 
television during the past month: 

LUCIEN ANDRIOT, A.S.C., “AmOS ’n 

Andy” show, Hal Roach Studio. 

WILLIAM SICKNER, A.S.C., William 
Broidy Productions. 

stewart Thompson, A.s.c., Arizona 
Motion Picture Corp. 

alan stensvold, Cathedral Films. 
lester white, A.s.c., Jerry Fair¬ 
banks-Official Films. 

james van trees, a.s.c., Filmcraft 
Productions. 

jack johnston. New World Pro¬ 
ductions. 

peter o’croty, Peter O’Croty Produc¬ 
tions. 

ray foster, Paul Parry Productions. 
JACK MACKENZIE, a.s.c.. Revue Pro¬ 
ductions. 

Walter strenge, a.s.c., Roland Reed 
Productions. 

philip tannura, A.s.c., Roland Reed 
Productions 

philip tannura, A.s.c., Showcase 
Productions. 

Joseph biroc, A.s.c., Snader Produc¬ 
tions. 

Clark ramsey. Superman, Inc. 
william whitley. Superman, Inc. 
gqrdon avil. Television Associates. 
elmer dyer, Adrian Weiss Produc¬ 
tions. 

benjamin kline, a.s.c., Frank Wis- 
bar Productions. 

kenneth peach, A.s.c., Ziv Produc¬ 
tions. 

Producers of films for TV have been 
jolted with rumor that nearing perfec¬ 
tion is sight-and-sound on tape, meaning, 
of course, both the picture and sound 
recording magnetically on tape. Idea 
could wreck a lot of video film produc¬ 
tion organizations; but its not likely. 
Because of the need for editing, pictures 
would have to be shot photographically 
on film first, later transferred to tape 
for release on the air. 

• 

Matching the Hal Roach Studios in Cul¬ 
ver City in importance as a TV film 
production center, is the recently re¬ 
furbished Eagle-Lion studio in Holly¬ 
wood, where more than 30 motion 
picture and video film production com¬ 
panies are presently set up for motion 
picture production. 


MOTION PICTURE AND TV PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


SHOOTING FOR TELEVISION? 


Cut Production Time and Cost with— 
NEW CAMART 35mm MULTI-CAMERA 
LIGHTWEIGHT MOBILE UNITS 

Consisting of: 

• 3 ARRIFLEX 35mm CAMERAS 

• 3 CAMART-ARRIFLEX BLIMPS 

• 3 CAMART SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 

• 3 CAMART TV CAMERA DOLLIES 

DOLLY — FOCUS — SHOOT 
With the ease of a television camera 

Complete units available 
For Sale or Rental. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 

ARRIFLEX HEADQUARTERS 

New Arriflex 35mm Handcameras, Model I I 
with full-frame reflex viewing, lenses, tripods, 
200' and 400' magazines. 


CAMART TV CAMERA CAR 

Four-wheel dolly with maneuverable boom arm. 
27-inch width will go through standard door. 
Lens height from 26" to seven feet, weighs 
less than 250 pounds. Taking orders for Sept, 
delivery. 

COLORTRAN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

"750" Watt unit—three spots, one broad, 
stands, converter, cases; 3000 watts on less 
than 15 amps. $298.53. 

"2000" Watt unit—two light heads, stands, 
converter, case; 4000 watts on less than 20 
amps. $180.38. 

"5000"Watt unit—two light heads, stands, 
converter, case; 10,000 watts on less than 
30 amps. $230.00. 

Grip Equipment for good lighting control. 
Three gobos, five flags, case $122.00. 

Immediate delivery on all units. 
CAMART TF-10 MIKE BOOM 
Lightweight and sturdy, 13' extension arm, 
rear handle for directional mike control, folds 
to fit in car. Immediate delivery. 

CAMART TRIPOD 

Friction head, smooth pan and tilt action, 
sturdy and dependable, for 16-35mm cameras. 


ABOVE EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE FOR SALE AND RENTALS. 


THE CAMERA • MART, INC. 


70 WEST 45TH STREET 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 


SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS 

-35 mm. • 16 mm.- 

C AMER AS*MO VIOL AS.DOLL Y S 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 
Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 
Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 





SPARKLING COLOR 
FOR YOUR PRINTS 


Expert timing by color crafts¬ 
men plus the careful attention 
accorded your film in our fa¬ 
mous “personalized service" 
will give you unsurpassed 
prints whose brilliance makes 
them alive on the screen. 

Write for Information 

Dept. C-ll 

TELEFILM, INC. 

6 0 3*9 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 



Make a perfect dissolve every 
time with your Cine Special! 

Automatic Attachment $48.00 


(plus tax) 

JOSEPH YOLO 

5968 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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MORE CONVENIENCE 
with LESS EFFORT 


TAK 400' Magazine for Cine Special 

Consider the convenience of having 400 
feet of film available for instant use, as well 
as the savings of time and effort formerly 
devoted to changing 100-foot film cham¬ 
bers, and you can readily see why the PAR 
400-foot magazine is a "must" for your 
Cine Special. 

The PAR 400-foot magazine is operated 
by the camera spring motor with a PAR 
spring take-up, or by an electric motor 
drive. It is reversible for backwinding, 
features a footage counter, and permits 
normal use of the 100-foot film chamber. 
Both daylight loading spools and film on 
cores of any size up to 400 feet can be 
used. The entire magazine is quickly and 
easily removed, and can be used with the 
PAR Reflex Finder Magnifier. 

Write for prices and complete information on 
equipping your Cine Special with a PAR 
400-foot magazine. 

PAR PRODUCTS CORP. 

926 N. Citrus Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 


Rents . . Sells . • Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 

IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Tel: Circle 5-5640 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


EYENOS 

SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 
With 2" Lens and Case; late 
style governor. Guaranteed. 
A 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 


TO PROMOTE THE SALE OF CHINAWARE 

(Continued from Page 353 ) 


ment it seemed that love would triumph. 
The reluctant bull took a few steps 
towards her, bringing down a tableful 
of china amid loud cheers. About 500 
feet of film had been shot of the inci¬ 
dent. Out of this some 25 feet showed 
real action and this footage, combined 
with previously shot cut ins, made a con¬ 
vincing sequence in the final film. 

In hunting out details for the histori¬ 
cal side of china making, there were for¬ 
tunately many old prints available, and 
it was easy enough to recapture the at¬ 
mosphere of the china factory of past 
years. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all se¬ 
quences to film successfully was one 
showing a succession of famous pieces 
of Worcester China from 1751 to the 
present day. Mostly the pieces were 
shown being used or handled by people 
of the period. One dinner service, or¬ 
dered by King George III in 1788, was 
filmed in a house in Curzon Street, 
London, which was furnished and deco¬ 
rated in the exact style of the period. 
Handling a service supplied in 1945 to 
the Indian Maharajah of Baroda, was a 
charming Anglo-Indian girl, 16 year-old 
Isabel Mohammed, while to end this se¬ 
quence special shots were obtained of a 
set of china presented to Princess Eliza¬ 
beth by the citizens of Worcester, when 
she married the Duke of Edinburgh in 
1947 - 

For the shots where china plates and 
ornaments appeared alone, almost every 
camera trick was employed to bring 
movement and interest to these other¬ 
wise static objects. Rotating turntables, 
lighting changes, tracks, superimposi¬ 
tions—all were used, and what might 
easily have been little more than an illus¬ 
trated catalogue has been turned into a 
swift moving attention-holding sequence. 

“The Doctor Ordered Clay’ ’ was 
filmed throughout with London-made 
Model “G” Newman Sinclair 35mm 
motion picture cameras, using Mole- 
Richardson lighting equipment and oc¬ 
casionally Photofloods for special shots. 
Polaroid filters proved invaluable in 
overcoming disturbing reflections when 
filming closeups of highly glazed china 
figures. All sound was post-synchronized, 
although many sequences were designed 
so that the picture holds attention and 
is self explanatory, requiring only suit¬ 
able mood music. 

As much camera movement as possible 
was introduced into the scenes at the 
factory, and a rubber-tired truck run¬ 
ning on wooden rails, laid in what 
seemed to be all the most difficult places, 


helped to make these smoothly and 
easily. 

But there were difficulties. Parts of 
the factory are very old, and in one 
grinding room where a high-angle shot 
was needed, the rafters up near the roof 
were covered with inches of white pow¬ 
dered clay, which penetrated lenses and 
magazines, quite apart from noses, eyes 
and most other parts of the body. Even¬ 
tually after long waits for the powder 
to settle, the shots were successfully 
made. But it was many hours before 
equipment was cleaned and ready for 
the next set up. 

Main feature of the factory scenes is 
a superb statuette of Princess Elizabeth 
on horseback, in her uniform of Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Grenadier Guards. 
Shown in detail is how the figure is first 
modelled, then cut into fourteen pieces 
for mould making, and finally assembled, 
fired and painted. Only one hundred of 
these statuettes will ever be made, thus 
assuring their value as a collector’s piece 
in the years to come. 

Near the end of the film the spirit of 
Dr. Wall returns to see with amaze¬ 
ment the Worcester Porcelain Factory 
of today. The final scenes were shot in 
historic Bath Abbey, where Dr. John 
Wall is buried. Because gas is still used 
in the Abbey for illumination, special 
cables were run in from adjacent build¬ 
ings and carefully concealed in the cen¬ 
tral heating ducts in the floor, to power 
our photo lamps. Tracks were laid for 
almost the full width of the Abbey in 
order to photograph a visitor as she 


ADV. 



"That's Heathcoat—they found out he owns a 
KINEVOX."* 

(*Leading portable, synchronous magnetic recorder .) 
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walked down the aisle and finally 
stopped to look at Dr. Walls memorial. 

Produced for a modest budget but 
making full use of natural settings and 
local talent, “The Doctor Ordered 
Clay” has been accepted for theatrical 
showing over the Associated British 
Cinema circuit, the largest British <Jiain 
of theatres. In the U.S.A., 16mm copies 
will be distributed from the New York 
headquarters of the Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Company. By far the greater 
part of the output of English Bone 
China from Worcester comes to the 
United States. 

“The Doctor Ordered Clay” should 
stimulate even more interest in Worces¬ 
ter Royal ware, showing as it does not 
only how its manufacture began, 200 
years ago, but also the skill and crafts¬ 
manship which still goes into the making 
of every piece today. 


FILM LEADER 

(Continued from Page 363) 

has been added in the eighth dark frame 
before the first frame of picture. This is 
used as an indication to TV directors 
that the picture will start within normal 
switching reaction time. 

History and development of the leader 
began in January of 1950, when F. T. 
Bowdich, SMPTE’s Engineering Vice- 
president, decided that the information 
which had been submitted to him on 
the leader then generally in use warrant¬ 
ed an investigation. 

At first there was some feeling that 
a special television leader might be pro¬ 
duced which would exist as a special- 
service standard and leave unmodified 
the old Academy Leader, but it was 
decided that unlooked-for problems could 
be avoided by a proper common-use 
leader design. From the beginning ex¬ 
cellent cooperation was obtained from 
producers, laboratories, projectionists 
and broadcasters, resulting in the issu¬ 
ance on April 19, 1950, of the first 
sample leader (in card form) for limited 
comment and criticism. 

Some feeling has been expressed that 
the leader is “hard to print.” As com¬ 
pared with the dupe of a dupe of a dupe 
sometimes used for the old leader, it is 
somewhat more difficult. But any good 
laboratory can do a thoroughly accept¬ 
able job without difficulty, and the 
result is good dressing for a fine printing 
job. 

Master positives of the leader, either 
16mm or 35mm, for preparing dupe 
negatives are available from the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television En¬ 
gineers, 40 West 40th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD! 

(Continued from Page 351) 

you develop a kind of sixth sense that 
enables you to plan set-ups and lighting 
accurately in advance, so that actual 
time of execution on the set is cut to a 
minimum,” he points out. “The camera¬ 
man owes a lot to the Art Director, 
also—because when sets are skimpy or 
unimaginatively designed, it’s difficult to 
put quality into the photography. The 
best we can do is shoot around the set 
in such a way as to tone down the weak 
spots by shading the light off them, and 
build up the strong points by lighting 
them fully. It keeps you on your toes to 
make the most judicious use of what 
you have to work with. It was a pleasure 
to photograph ‘Lost Continent,’ how¬ 
ever, because the sets were excellent.” 

Greenhalgh took time off from Holly¬ 
wood during World War II in order to 
join the 5th Air Force in New Guinea. 
He was placed in charge of an echelon 
of the 5 th Combat Team shooting 
battle-action films. However, his worst 
casualty was suffered not on the battle¬ 
field, but on a Hollywood set. While 
shooting a charging stampede of 50 In¬ 
dians for a film appropriately titled 
“Slaughter Trail,” he was trampled by 
a mounted redskin. In this skirmish he 
suffered 10 broken ribs, a broken collar¬ 
bone, and had his lung punctured by a 
bone fragment. As a result of this acci¬ 
dent he was hospitalized for four weeks. 

Greenhalgh recently photographed 
“Sword of Monte Cristo” (reportedly 
the first feature film to be shot in the 
new Eastman monopack color nega¬ 
tive). Other recent assignments include 
“Three Desperate Men,” “New Mex¬ 
ico,” “Miraculous Journey,” “Buried 
Treasure” (filmed in Jamaica), and 
“Adventures of Casanova” (filmed in 
Mexico City). He has just completed 
photography of “F.B.I. Girl,” a slick 
spy thriller, also for Lippert Pictures. 


UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING FILM 

(Continued from Page 356) 

1. They save learning time. Medical 
education is mushrooming every day. 
When something new is learned, the 
curriculum becomes that much larger. 
When you can teach more medicine in 
less time these days, you’ve done some¬ 
thing. 

2. They help students remember 
longer. The moving image puts medical 
knowledge into another learning frame- 

(Continued on Page 3 ?q) 
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Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 . 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

— FOR MOVIE OR TELEVISION WORK — 

• A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-&-white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount for 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

• Sixes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 

Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

The c.p. GOER? AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-9 


r u b y 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture fir Television 
Production 

SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 
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Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 


tography during the past month. 


★ ★ ★ ★ 


Columbia 

• Fayte Browne, “The Hawk of Wild 
River,” with Charles Starrett, Smiley Bur¬ 
nette, and Jack Maloney. Fred Sears, 
director. 

• W. Howard “Duke” Greene, “The 
Brigand,” with Anthony Dexter, Jody Law¬ 
rence, Anthony Quinn and Gale Robbins. 
Milton Bren, director. 

• Ellis Carter, “Sound Off” with Mickey 
Rooney, Delores Sidener, Sammy White, 
Gordon Jones, Pat Williams, and John 
Archer. Richard Quine, director. 

• William Skall, “Brave Warrior,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Jon Hall, Christine Larson, Jay 
Silverheels and Michael Anasara. Spencer 
Bennet, director. 

• Charles Lawton, “Captain Blood Re¬ 
turns,” (Technicolor) with Louis Hayward, 
Patricia Medina, John Sutton, Genevieve 
Aumont, Rex Evans, Charles Irwin, Malu 
Gatica and George Givot. Ralph Murphy, 
director. 

• Henry Freulich, “Cripple Creek,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with George Montgomery, Karin 
Booth, Bill Bishop, George Cleveland, Roy 
Roberts. Ray Nazarro, director. 

• William Bradford, “The Old West,” with 
Gene Autry, Gail Davis, and Pat Buttram. 
George Archinbaud, director. 

Independent 

• Jack Cardiff, “African Queen,” (Horizon 
Prodn., shooting in Belgian Congo, in Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Humphrey Bogart, Katherine 
Hepburn and Robert Morely. John Huston, 
director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “Three For Bedroom C,” 
(Brenco Pictures) (Supercinecolor) with 
Gloria Swanson, James Warren. Milton 
Bren, director. 

Lippert 

• George Robinson, “Adventures of Robin 
Hood,” (Roach-Lippert Prodn.) with Robert 
Clarke, Mary Hatcher, Ben Weldon, Wade 
Crosby, Whit Bissell. James Tinling, di¬ 
rector. 

M-G-M 

• Robert Planck, “Belle of New York,” 
(Technicolor) with Fred Astair, Vera-Ellen, 
Keenan Wynn and Alice Pearce. Charles 
Walters, director. 

• William Daniels, “When In Rome,” 
(Shooting in Italy) with Van Johnson-, Paul 
Douglas and Joseph Calleia. Clarence Brown, 
director. 

• John Alton, “The Enemy,” with George 
Murphy, Nancy Davis, Lewis Stone and 
Billy Gray. David Bradley, director. 

• Frederick A. Young, “Ivanhoe,” (Shoot¬ 
ing in London, in Technicolor) with Robert 
Taylor, Elizabeth Taylor, Joan Fontaine, 
George Saunders, Robert Douglas, Felix 
Aylmer and Finlay Currie. Richard Thorpe, 
director. 

• Charles Rosher, “Scaramouche,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Stewart Grainger, Eleanor 
Parker, Mel Ferrer, Janet Leigh, Nina Foch, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Amer¬ 
ican Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 

• 

Officers and Board of Governors 

Ray Rennahan, President 
Fred W. Jackman, Exec. Vice-President 
Hal Mohr, First Vice-President 
Arthur Edeson, Second Vice-President 
Charles G. Clarke, Third Vice-President 
William V. Skall, Treasurer 
John W. Boyle, Secretary 
Charles Rosher, Sergeant-at-Arms 
George Folsey 
Lee Garmes 
Alfred Gilks 
Milton Krasner 
Victor Milner 
Leon Shamroy 
Joseph Walker 

Alternate Board Members 

Arthur Arling 
Joseph Biroc 
Robert deGrasse 
Paul Eagler 
Sol Halprin 
Stanley Horsley 
Ernest Miller 
Sol Polito 
Walter Strenge 
Phil Tannura 


Henry Wilcoxon, and Richard Anderson. 
George Sidney, director. 

• William Mellor, “Skirts Ahoy,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Esther Williams, Joan Evans, 
Vivian Blaine, Barry Sullivan, Keefe Bras- 
selle. Sidney Lanfield, director. 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “Young Man In A 
Hurry,” with Russell Nype, Ruth Roman, 
Denise Darcel, Nina Foch and Donna Cor¬ 
coran. Mitchel Leisen, director. 

• Robert Surtees, “The Invitation,” with 
Van Johnson, Dorothy McGuire, and Louis 
Calhern. Gottfried Reinhardt, director. 

Monogram 

• Gil Warrenton, “Aladdin And His 
Lamp,” with Patricia Medina, Johnny Sands, 
Dick Erdman and Billy House. Lew Landers, 
director. 

• Ernest Miller, “Lone Star Lawman,” 
with Johnny Mack Brown, and Jimmy 
Ellison. Lewis D. Collins, director. 

• Marcel LePicard, “Win, Place and 
Show,” with Leo Gorcey, Huntz Hall, Gloria 


Saunders, Allen Jenkins, Tim Ryan and 
Darr Smith. William Beaudine, director. 

Paramount 

• Ray Rennahan, “The Denver & Rio 
Grande,” (Nat Holt Prod., Technicolor) 
with Edmond O’Brien, Sterling Hayden, 
Dean Jagger, Lyle Bettger, J. Carrol Naish, 
and Zasu Pitts. Byron Haskin, director. 

• Loyal Griggs, “Shane,” (Technicolor) 
with Alan Ladd, Jean Arthur, Van Heflin, 
and Brandon de Wilde. George Stevens, 
director. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Green Gold of Nevada,” 
(Pine-Thomas Prod., in Technicolor) with 
John Payne, Susan Morrow, William De- 
marest, gnes Moorhead and Roscoe Ates. 
Edward Ludwig, director. 

• Harry Wild, “Son Of Paleface,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Bob Hope, Jane Russell, Roy 
Rogers and Trigger. Frank Tashlin, di¬ 
rector. 

• George Barnes, “Somebody Loves Me,” 
(Pearlberg-Seaton Prod., in Technicolor) 
with Betty Hutton, Ralph Meeker, Robert 
Keith, Adele Jergens and Billie Bird. 

R.K.O. 

• Harry Stradling, “I Want You,” (Gold- 
wyn Prodn.) with Dana Andrews, Dorothy 
McGuire, Farley Granger, Peggy Dow, 
Robert Keith, Mildred Dunnock, and Ray 
Collins. Mark Robson, director. 

• George Diskant, “Day Without End,” 
(Filmakers Prod.) with Ida Lupino, Robert 
Ryan, and Barbara Whiting. Harry Horner, 
director. 

• Russell Harlan, “The Big Sky,” (Win¬ 
chester Prod.) with Kirk Douglas, Dewey 
Martin, Eliz. Ttreat, and Buddy Baer. 
Howard Hawks, director. 

• Nicholas Musuraca, “Road Agent,” with 
Tim Holt, Richard Martin, Mary Jo Tarola, 
Kenneth MacDonald. Leslie Selander, di¬ 
rector. 

• William E. Snyder, “The Korean Story,” 
(Edmund Grainger Prod.) with Robert 
Mitchum, Charles MaGraw, and Lala Rios. 

Republic 

• Winton Hoch, “The Quiet Man,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with John Wayne, Maureen O’Hara, 
Barry Fitzgerald, Victor McLaglen and 
Ward Bond. John Ford, director. 

20th Century Fox 

• Charles G. Clarke, “Red Skies Of Mon¬ 
tana,” (Technicolor) with Richard Wid- 
mark, Constance Smith, Richard Boone and 
Jeff Hunter. Joseph Newman, director. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “Elopment,” with Clif¬ 
ton Webb, Anne Francis, Charles Bickford, 
Reginald Gardiner and Evelyn Varden. 
Henry Koster, director. 

• Karl Struss, “Rose of Cimarron,” (Alper- 
son Prod.) (Technicolor) with Jack Buetel, 
Mala Powers, Bill Williams, and Lillian 
Bronson. Harry Keller, director. 

• Leo Tover, “Pride of St. Louis,” with 
Dan Dailey and Joanne Dru. Harmon Jones, 
director. 
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• Norbert Brodine, “Five Fingers,” with 
James Mason and Michael Rennie. Joseph 
L. Mankiewicz, director. 

• Leon Shamroy, “Wait Till The Sun 
Shines Nellie,” (Technicolor) with Jean 
Peters, David Wayne, Hugh Marlow, Helene 
Stanley, Joyce Mackenzie and Albert Dek- 
ker. Henry King, director. 

• Milton Krasner, “Phone Call From A 
Stranger,” with Gary Merrill, Helen West- 
cott, Shelley Winters, Keenan Wynn and 
Warren Stevens. Jean Negulesco, director. 

• Arthur E. Arling, “Belles On Their 
Toes,” (Technicolor) with Jeanne Crain, 
Myrna Loy, Debra Paget, Hoagy Carmichael, 
Jeffry Hunter, and Barbara Bates. Henry 
Levin, director. 

• Lucien Ballard, “Return Of The Texan,” 
with Dale Robertson, Richard Boone and 
Tom Tully. Delmer Daves, director. 

Universal-International 

• Irving Glassberg, “Bend Of The River,” 
with James Stewart, Arthur Kennedy, Julia 
Adams, Rock Hudson, Lori Nelson, Jay C. 
Flippen, Henry Morgan and Stepin Fetchit. 
Anthony Mann, director. 

• Maury Gertsman, “Son Of Ali Baba,” 
with Tony Curtis, Piper Laurie and Susan 
Cabot. Kurt Neumann, director. 

• Cliff Stine, “Bronco Buster,” (Techni¬ 
color) with John Lund, Joyce Holden, Scott 
Brady and Chill Wills. Budd Boetticher, 
director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Francis Covers The Big 
Town,” with Donald O’Connor, Nancy Guild, 
Yvette Dugay and Francis. Arthur Lubin, 
director. 

Warner Brothers 

• John Boyle, “Carson City,” (In color) 
with Randolph Scott, Raymond Massey and 
Richard Webb. Andre de Toth, director. 

• Ted McCord, “I’ll See You In My 
Dreams,” with Doris Day, Danny Thomas, 
Frank Lovejoy and Mary Wickes. Michael 
Curtiz, director. 

• Robert Burks, “Room For One More,” 
with Cary Grant and Betsy Drake. Norman 
Taurog, director. 

• Edwin DuPar, “The Lion And The 
Horse,” (Technicolor) with Steve Cochran 
and Ray Teal. Louis King, director. 

UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING FILM 

(Continued from Page 377 ) 

work; translates a lot of things that 
have to be seen to be understood. 

3. They cut down on the amount of 
teaching time. “Elbow teaching” has al¬ 
ways been the rule at Duke, and it takes 
a lot of men to do it right. 

The Duke movie program in anatomy 
is the most complete in the United States 
today. A Duke doctor is now at the 
Mayo Clinic setting up a similar pro¬ 
gram ; another will launch one at the 
University of California’s new medical 
school this Fall. A special Duke movie 
on the structure on the hand is now being 
distributed to all American medical 
schools. The program is supported by a 
grant from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, which group is 
distributing copies of the films. 


Medical motion pictures aren’t as 
noisy as westerns or musicals, Dr. Mar- 
kee says. “We leave out the dramatic 
details and sound effects,” he explains. 
“We assume that the students are going 
to be interested. That’s why they are in 
medical school.” But Duke’s movie 
makers have become experts at certain 
special effects. They’ve worked out 
shading techniques to show an individual 
muscle as it gradually becomes paralyzed. 

Again, they wanted to show how the 
structures of the arm fit together. It’s 
easier to show when you start at the 
surface and work down into the bone. 
But the wooden model they wanted to 
photograph was easier to put together 
than to take apart. So they filmed it being 
put back together with the camera turned 
upside down, and then simply reversed 
the film, end for end, when editing it. 

But they have become most skilled at 
the make-or-break task of editing. “Just 
like all movies, ours are really made in 
the cutting room,” Dr. Markee says. 
“The secret is in the editing—in knowing 
what we want to leave in or leave out 
and where we want to show it.” 

Dr. Markee has for several years been 
one of the leaders in all visual aids in 
medicine: colored slides, movies, models 
and drawings. He is a member of the 
motion picture committee of the Associa¬ 
tion of American Medical Colleges; ad¬ 
viser to the American Film Institute; 
and a member of the Motion Pictures 
of the American Academy of Anatomists. 

Whether it’s slides or movies, there 
is always only one goal: to save time. 
“The only reason for ever teaching any¬ 
one anything is to save time,” he says. 


"INTEGRATION" PIONEER 

(Continued from Page 363 ) 

producer and his associates, with NBC’s 
splendid production personnel and with 
the product’s agency representatives, 
then I strongly recommend that we 
continue to “convert” and let the audi¬ 
ence dictate which programs they prefer. 

Certainly, when we went to work to 
meet the challenge of converting “The 
Big Story” from radio to television, the 
personnel of the Prockter organization 
found no difficulty in working with and 
understanding the methods of the film 
people we brought in to do the pilot 
picture. Jerome Robinson of the Prock¬ 
ter associates busied himself with cast¬ 
ing, and Everett Rosenthal supervised 
production, handling costs and general 
preparation. The writer gave me a treat¬ 
ment he had written and I prepared a 
visual adaptation suitable to Mr. Prock¬ 
ter. 

We decided to use 35mm film instead 
of 16mm, and we selected a major studio 


CHECK 


WITH S.O.S. BEFORE 
YOU BUY EQUIPMENT 


Serving the Industry for over 
a Quarter of a Century 

• A 3c Stamp May Save You Many Dollars. 
There's an S.O.S. catalog or bulletin on everything 
from studio cameras and recorders to printers and 
processors—all at worthwhile savings. Here under 
one roof—all your needs—a stock more varied and 
more complete than any in the industry. 

S.O.S. TRADING POST 

Your idle or surplus equipment may fill the bill 
for someone else. Tell us what you have and we'll 
offer it to a receptive customer or buy it for cash. 
NO CHARGE FOR THIS CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE. 



See our ads in 
Classified Section 

S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. F, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 
Cable: "SOSOUND" 


I 

j 76 mm & 8 mm 

1 Tffotitot JP ictuneSenvice 

I 

16 mm Reduced to 8 mm 
8 mm Enlarged to 16 mm 

16 mm Duplicates 
8 mm Duplicates 

Color and Black and White 

35 mm slide duplicates 
and film strip service 

*3i&k Sk, GEO. W. COLBURN 
p LABORATORY, INC. 

164 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


TV CROU N D CLASS 

for Mitchell Standard, N. C., and 
Bell & Howell 35mm. cameras. Showing 
TV alignment — outlining active re¬ 
ceiver area, and Academy (sound) 
aperlure. 

Write For Details 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 



iTTVr f: us 

In Wurld-Wid* Usy 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime* fog scenes * diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailed on request. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. Box 16834, Hollywood 46, Calif. , 
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MOVIOLA 


Model LP 
for 

16mm. 
Picture 


Write for 
Catalogue 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varlck Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 


POSITIVE 
FILM 

PROTECTION 
GUARANTEED 
BY 

PAPID FILM TE(NNIOUEJnc. 2 V^ 


Continued patronage by leading 
business firms, universities, film 
libraries, and other film users, at¬ 
tests to the successful results we 
are achieving in processing their 
16mm, 35mm, Originals, Koda- 
chromes. Negatives and Prints. 

For over a decade, pioneers in 
Scratch Removal, Rejuvenation and 
Preservation of old, new and used 
film. 

For full information, write for 
booklet AC. 


The American Cinematographer 

is on sale at camera stores and newsstands the 
world over. If you find the supply sold out, 
subscribe by mail and make sure you receive 
your copy regularly. By mail U.S., possessions, 
Canada and Pan-Amer. Union, $3.00 yr.; 
Foreign, $4.00. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

1782 No. Orange Dr. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


HOT SPLICERS! 

GRISWOLD HOT SPLICERS 
$65.00 

Your Griswold Splicer, models R2 and R3 
converted to Hot Splicer.$40.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


where we could get first-rate production 
help and settings designed to our taste. 
For a crew we used the same staff that 
had been associated with me in my 
eastern production work as an indepen¬ 
dent: George Webber on the camera; 
Michael Slifka, assistant cameraman; 
Jack Aichele, production assistant. Ar¬ 
thur Rosenbloom, with whom I had 
worked on many wartime films at As¬ 
toria, left NBC-Fairbanks newsreel and 
joined us as editorial supervisor. (Today 
Art directs all film for Prockter’s “Big 
Story” and “Treasury Men In Action.”) 

There were many problems but they 
were solved as fast as they arose. Ex¬ 
periences of the movie crew were ab¬ 
sorbed by the men from the radio field, 
and vice-versa. When we finished with 
the pilot film we could assuredly say 
that each man had contributed much 
more than merely a share, and we 
awaited “the word” from agency and 
sponsor. That “the word” was favorable 
is evidenced by the fact that today we 
are still doing “The Big Story” together. 

Indirectly, the apprehension felt by 
Mr. Prockter in the challenge of con¬ 
verting his “Big Story” to TV led to 
our adopting the “live-film” integration 
method. After the pilot film was com¬ 
pleted, the agency wanted to do the 
show “live” since film production costs 
are higher than live. This posed a prob¬ 
lem because essentially I was and still 
am a film-stage director. I was not 
familiar with TV production other than 
films for television. However, I was 
anxious to try my hand at “converting” 
—to see how tough it would be for a 
director not experienced in live TV to 
make a go of it. Mr. Prockter was 
sympathetic to my predicament—after 
all, we were all in the same boat. But it 
was obvious that a straight live studio 
show, with no actual location scenes, 
might lose the flavor of reality—of being 
“on the spot”—that had made the radio 
show a success. In short, the problem was 
one of bringing to the visual show the 
same scope possible on the radio through 
the use of words and sound effects alone. 
The limitations of TV were never more 
apparent. 

After much discussion of the format 
and after much juggling of budgetary 
problems, we decided that we would not 
deviate from the manner of the pilot 
film production. Film can be edited; tele¬ 
vision cannot. It was decided to film the 
portions of the show that required us to 
establish for our audience that we were 
on the spot (in the city, at the newspaper 
office and at other locations called for 
by the story material). 

Mr. Prockter bought a station wagon 
and I designed roof, front and tailgate 
camera platforms. We purchased a set 
of special portable lights and cables 






capable of giving brilliance with mini¬ 
mum handling, to enable us to film in¬ 
terior long shots in the newspaper offices 
or at other locations, using whatever 
juice was at hand. We had to become 
portable, mobile and highly productive in 
a short space of time. 

TV film reproduction quality was a 
major “must.” We studied much film 
on TV and most of it was of poor trans¬ 
mission quality. As I have already point¬ 
ed out, we had the additional problem of 
integrating and matching cuts, even 
closeups, from film to live or live to 
film, often right in the middle of a 
dialogue sequence. Due to our tight 
schedule we could not wait for ideal 
location conditions but had to shoot on 
sunny, rainy, dark or light days many 
sequences and scenes, that had to inter¬ 
cut. We had to shoot night scenes in 
bright sunlight and always by daylight 
because our two-day schedule did not 
allow for any delays. Yet we were de¬ 
termined that the effects, production 
quality and transmission quality would 
be of the best when the show was pre¬ 
sented on television. 

Being the film man in the “conversion” 
setup, this problem was naturally left in 
my hands. I worked very closely with 
George Webber, the cameraman, and 
with the laboratory officials at De Luxe 
we discussed the problems pro and con 
and arrived at certain operating stand¬ 
ards to be followed on location and in 
the laboratory. 

We studied the quality of our pilot 
film on closed circuits and found its 
transmission, as a film in total length, 
excellent. This picture had been shot 
under existing exterior conditions at the 
scheduled time of production (with no 
waiting for ideal conditions), and it had 
been balanced by the expert camera 
technique of Webber and subsequently 
the laboratory. But now we were faced 
with our real problem: the matching of 
film and live action as to lighting and 
transmission quality. This was the un¬ 
known quantity, and a lot of believability 
depended on it. 

It was our plan that film should never 
be used as a filler—it should always ad¬ 
vance the plot; and we insisted that the 
audience must not be aware of when we 
were on film or on “live,” because we 
did not want the story value damaged 
by an awareness of technical changes. 
These decisions, made over two years 
ago, with no standards in filming, labora¬ 
tory, etc., to go by, might have been 
just so much wishful thinking. That they 
did not turn out to be so is a tribute to 
the willingness of all parties concerned 
to work together in closest harmony, 
from cameraman to laboratory technicial 
to TV electronics engineer. 

The next step we had in mind was a 
(Continued on Page 382 ) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: 10c per word—minimum ad $1.00. Words set in capital letters, 15c per word. Display format 90c per line. 


STUDIO Cr PRODN. EQUIP. FOR SALE FOR SALE 


SPECIALS FROM SOS — THE ONE STOP SHOP 

Heavy MOTORIZED DOLLY, worth $1500..$ 895.00 
LARGE PREVIEW DUAL SOUND MOVIOLA 1695.00 
DUAL SOUND MOVIOLA 35mm rebuilt.... 1095.00 
PROFESSIONAL CONTINUOUS PRINTERS, 


picture & sound, 16mm or 35mm, NEW.. 1095.00 
MAURER LATE type E Recording system, 

compl., cost $4775.00, Excellent. 3695.00 

NEW AURICON SUPER 1200 Cameras. 2649.00 

MICRO SYNCHRONIZER 4-way 16/35mm 195.00 

B & H 35mm Step Printer. 995.00 

5000W Sunspots on stands. 77.50 

NEW BRIDGAMATIC JR. 16mm automatic 

developing machines (plus tax). 995.00 

CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
TRADES TAKEN Dept. f. 


S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 

602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19. 


FOR SALE 


RECENTLY purchased lot 100,000 ft. Eastman 
Background X 16mm. Negative in 400 Ft. Rolls. 
Single Edge perforated. Certified check must 
accompany order. 

KNICKERBOCKER PRODUCTIONS 
8315 Euclid Ave Cleveland, Ohio 


MAURER film recording system—Model "E"— 
complete—excellent condition. $4,000.00. Box 
1134, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W.E. 
microphone. Also 35mm. Blue Seal Sound Record¬ 
ing Equipment. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, NYC 
19, N. Y. Cable: Cinequip. 


WALL 35MM. single system sound camera, refin¬ 
ished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 40, 
50, 75 and 100mm. F2.3 coated lenses; Modu- 
lite galvonometer; Auricon amplifier, complete 
with microphone, necessary cables, mike tripod; 
camera tripod; erect image viewfinder; two 1000 

ft. magazines.$7000.00 

• 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 

Cable: CINEQUIP 


DeVRY 35MM. M. P. Camera, extras. Reasonable 
offer accepted. Box 1139, AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER. 


SACRIFICE SALE 

New 200 Ft. — 35MM. Magazines 
Cineflex and Arriflex 
Write for free literature. 

J. U. ENGINEERING, 434 E. 11th St., N. Y. 3, N.Y. 


CINE-KODAK Special I, chrome, with f 1.9- lens 
and Reflex Finder Image Magnifier. $435.00. 
CEC 16mm. Blimp for Cine Special, $395.00. 
CEC-Bodine 110-volt sync motor for Cine Spe¬ 
cial, $95.00. Mitchell Type Erect Image View¬ 
finder, $95.00. Natco, two cases, heavy duty, 
Sound Projector, Model No. 3015, $215.00. 

Auricon 16mm. Sound Recorder, Model RT-80, 
New, $495.00. DANNY ROUZER, 7022 Melrose, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


BERNDT-MAURER Model B. 16mm. recorder. Uni¬ 
lateral Galvo, $1,150.00. H. FULTON, 1839 15th 
St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


AURICON 16MM. SOUND RECORDER for double 
system recording. LIKE. NEW! Model RT-80 
with Noise-Reduction NR-22 Amplifier. Complete 
with Mike, Earphones, Cables, etc., plus 6,100 feet 
Eastman fresh sound stock. Bargain at $645.00. 
Box 1138, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


FAMOUS CINE DOLLY, NEW IMPROVED ALL¬ 
ALUMINUM $119.50. CINEMA PRODUCTS, BOX 
271, LOUISVILLE, KY. IN USE EVERYWHERE— 
FREE CATALOGUE. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

Evemo C-mount wide angle lenses in new condition: 

25mm Cooke Speed Panchro f2.$180.00 

25mm Baltar f2.3. 175.00 

25mm Baltar f2.3, coated. 185.00 

Bell & Howell 35mm Standard camera, 
two 400' mags, wild motor, 40, 50, 

75mm Cooke lenses, high speed shuttle, 

Mitchell finder and tripod, case, ex¬ 
cellent condition, complete...$3,700.00 

Animation motor for Bell & Howell 

standard or rackover models, new. 450.00 

Adapter plate for use with Cine-Special.. 150.00 
Blue Seal 35mm Film recorder, 1000' 
mag, sync motor, 50 ohm variable area 
galvo, mike, cables, case, completely 

rebuilt, excellent . 2,100.00 

Moviola 35mm model D viewer, ex¬ 
cellent . 

Arriflex 35mm camera, 2-200' mags, 3 

lenses . 

Eyemos, model K, 2" lens, rebuilt, from.. 

Maurer 16mm film recorder, model E, 
like new complete in five cases as from 

factory . 3,995.00 

Maurer 16mm film recorder head only 
with motor, 1 -400' mag, galvo, ex¬ 
cellent, model D. 995.00 

Maurer 16mm film phonograph, complete 

with power supply, like new. 1,800.00 

Cine-Special II, new demonstrator model 

with optical side viewfinder. 795,00 

Colortran 5000 kit, used, excellent. 165.00 

2000 kit, used, excellent. 130.00 

750 kit, used, excellent . 210.00 

Two 5000 watt studio spotlights and 

stands, complete, excellent.each 

Neumade four reel 16mm rewinds, new, 

per pair . 

Holmes 35mm portable sound projector.... 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

70 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 


275.00 


895.CO 
175.00 


125.00 


95.00 

295.00 


GORDON SPECIALS 
(See our large ad on page 344) 

EDITING AND VIEWING EQUIPMENT 
BELL & HOWELL 16MM COMBINATION 
VIEWER AND PROJECTOR. Portable unit with 
built-in daylight viewing screen 12" x 12." 

Can be used as standard projector.$285.00 

GRISWOLD SPLICER, 35mm, R-2, New....$19.50 
NEUMADE STRIPPING FLANGE, 10" diameter 

with brass hub. New.$6.50 

NEUMADE FILM MEASURING MACHINE 
35mm Model M-37-S, single hub. New....$29.50 

ACE FILM STAPLING MACHINE.$ 6.50 

FILM CUTTING TABLE, all steel.$40.00 

35MM NEUMADE EVERWEAR, REWINDS, pair 
1 dummy, 1 geared) 

No. 3 Bench Type, per pair.$11.50 

No. 4 Clamp Type, per pair.$13.50 

35MM NEUMADE BENCH TYPE REWINDS 

(Pair—1 Dummy, 1 geared) 

No. 1 Bench Type, per pair.$ 8.75 

No. 2 Clamp Type, per pair.$11.25 

35MM NEUMADE DYNAMIC REWINDS 

Geared end and brake; each.$14.00 

Geared end without brake; each.$11.00 

Other Neumade equipment at big discount. 
Please advise us of your requirements. 
STUDIO LIGHTS 

STUDIO LIGHT, with large 22" diameter chrome 
reflector on adjustable collapsible stand; focus¬ 
ing mount for bulb, complete with cables and 
scrims in fitted case.$95.00 

BARDWELL-McALISTER STUDIO LIGHTS with 
casters and floor pins. Three fluorescent light 
heads, each bank holds six fluorescent lamps, 

banks swing 360°, can be raised 15'.$69.50 

MOLE-RICHARDSON CINELITE, (Type 16), 
500, 1000 watt, double extension stand, casters, 

portable. New .$55.00 

OTTO K. OLSON CRECO, 2000 watt Mogul 

Bi-Post base 18" spotlight, less lens.$28.50 

ANIMATION STANDS 
NATIONAL CINE LABS. ANIMATION 


STAND .$4750.00 

ROTOSCOPE PROJECTOR, Acme.$2350.00 


SEE OUR LARGE AD ON PAGE 344 
GORDON ENTERPRISES 

5362 No. Cahuenga • No. Hollywood, Calif. 


FOB 16MM EQUIPMENT BARGAINS 


16MM CAMERAS 

BELL & HOWELL SPECIALIST, rackover, 

400 ft. mag, 12-v. motor, M-H finder, 
mattebox, 1" fl.5 lens, complete out¬ 
fit, excellent, reduced to only.$1795.00 

MAURER CAMERA, 400 ft. mag, motor, 

used . 2250.00 

AURICON PRO CM 71, sound camera, 


cables, batteries, used. 995.00 

FILMO SUPERSPEED camera, 128 fps— 

like new . 195.00 

FILMO 70 DA, like new. 225.00 

FILMO 70 H, motor, 400 ft. mag, lens, 

new . 895.00 

CINE SPECIAL I, chrome, 1" f 1.9. 445.00 

BERNDT-MAURER sound camera, com¬ 
plete outfit, excellent. 6250.00 

DE VRY sound camera, used.. 1100.00 

BOLEX, 3 lenses, excellent. 295.00 

1 6MM PROJECTORS 

AMPRO PREMIER 20—like new. 275.00 

AMPRO STYLIST—like new . 195.00 

BELL & HOWELL 179—like new. 295.00 

VICTOR 25, used . 95.00 

16MM LENSES 

15mm f2.5 Ektar . 62.50 

15mm f2.7 EK . 39.50 

25mm fl.4 Ektar . 145.00 

50mm f 1.6 KA . 67.50 

63mm f2.7 KA . 62.50 

76mm f4.5 EK . 47.50 

102mm f2.7 EK . 72.50 

1 14mm f4.5 EK . 59.50 

152mm f4.5 EK . 82.50 

4" f2.7 Goerz—C mt. 72.50 

4" f4 Dallmeyer—A mt. 42.50 

16MM ACCESSORIES & MISC. 

IGNIS tripod—friction, triple ext. 46.50 

BELL & HOWELL tripod—friction. 87.50 

CINE SPECIAL tripod & case.. 42.50 

ALUMINUM TRIANGLE, adjustable...... 22.50 

ZOOM VIEWFINDER for Cine Special. .. 115.00 

CINE SPECIAL mags—100 ft. $145.00 

200 ft. 275.00 

AURICON sync motor for special. 117.50 

MAURER 400 ft. mag, belt drive. 87.50 

AURICON power supply PS21, less bat¬ 
tery .,. 125.00 

CHANGING BAGS, new, $13.95, used.... 8.95 

EASTMAN FILTERS, adapters, rings, all 

series, colors—from. 1.00 

GATOR GRIPS, porcelain sockets & 

cord . 4.95 

GOLDE 500 w. spotlight, on base.. 12.95 

DlNKY-INKIES. 150 w. spotlight, base.. 17.95 
COLORTRAN "2000" kit, new, inc. tax.. 170.00 
COLORTRAN "5000" kit, new, inc. tax.. 220.00 

SWITCH BOX, 90-amp. cap, fused.... 37.50 

DEVELOPING MACHINE, hand drum 
type, 200 ft. cap. stainless steel, close¬ 
out at . 67.50 

HOUSTON daylight loading magazine, 

1200 ft. 49.50 

DUAL TURNTABLE, 33 1/3 RPM, less 

ampl., case . 27.50 

CONVERTER, DC to AC, 350 w.. 37.50 

MOVIOLA, 16mm pic. only, takeup arms 325.00 
SOUND READER, Precision, 35-16mm, 

new . 185.00 

GE EXPOSURE meter, used . 9.95 


ALL EQUIPMENT 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 

All 35mm cameras, lenses, accessories also 
in stock at low, low prices 
WRITE FOR FREE PRICELIST NO. 2 NOW 

FLORMAN & BABB 

723 7th Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 

Phones: Plaza 7-3906, 3907 

EXPORT — IMPORT 
CABLE ADDRESS: FLORBABB, N. Y. 


BASS . . . CHICAGO, offers a practically new 
16mm B&H. Specialist complete with 1" Lumax 
F: 1.9 coated in foe. mt., 17mm. Ansix F:2.7 
coated in foe. mt., 2" F:3.5 Telate coated in 
foe. mt., incl. one sync, motor and one wild 
motor, 2-400 ft. magazines, carrying case, Pro¬ 
fessional Jr. tripod. List $3100.00. Bass price 
$2100.00. Write or wire deposit for this grand 
bargain BASS CAMERA COMPANY, Dept. 

179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
15 —Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 

BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

4119 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


35MM EYEMO, converted for 100, 400 or 1000 ft. 
magazines, with coated Schneider f/2 lens, 12-v 
motor, step-down transformer and 12-v storage 
battery. Operable with spring motor also. Con¬ 
sider trade for Auricon or good 16mm camera. 
MOVIE NEWSREELS, 1651 Cosmo, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Tel.: HU. 2-4303, GL. 1438. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Classified Ads 

(Continued from Preceding Page) 


WANTED 


WANTED 

Will pay cash for Eyemo cameras and lenses. 
Quote prices and descriptions. 

BURKE Cr JAMES, INC. 

321 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B Cr H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


F Cr B BUYS EVERYTHING 

16mm and 35mm Movie Equipment. 
Highest cash prices paid. It will pay you to 

GET OUR OFFER FIRST! 

FLORMAN & BABB PLAZA 7-3906 

723 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


16mm and 35mm motion picture, laboratory and 
editing equipment. 

We Pay Highest Prices. 

HOLLYWOOD FILM COMPANY—Motion Picture 
and Television Supply and Equipment—5446 
Carlton Way, Hollywood 27, Calif. Hillside 7191. 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B & H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


WANTED CINEPHONE 200 FT. MAGAZINES. 
CONDITION AND PRICE, BOX 1137, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


AKELEY Universal Gyro Tripod. 2,000 watt, Junior 
Spotlights. DANNY ROUZER, 7022 Melrose, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


LABORATORY & SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 1-2707. 


HELPFUL individualized 16mm. laboratory service. 
SOUND RECORDING. 16mm. multiple track from 
synchronous VV' tape, 17 1/2 mm. magnetic film. 
Black-and-white and color printing. Full related 
services. The Laboratory, GENERAL PICTURES, 
INC., 621 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


AVAILABLE for assignments in Hawaii. Profes¬ 
sionally equipped with 35mm. and 16mm. cam¬ 
eras. TOM MATSUMOTO, 140 So. Beretania St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


TV NEWSREEL cameraman available for Studio 
or newsreel assignment. Box 366, Culver City, 
California. 


MOTION Picture cameraman with 8 years ex¬ 
perience in South America seeks position 35mm. 
and 16mm. black-and-white and color. Wolf¬ 
gang Spunbarg, 604 Riverside Drive, Apt. 4-S, 
New York 31, N. Y. 


SLIDES, PHOTOS & FILMS 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES-Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


FRUSTRATED FOTOGRAPHERS! Fill the gaps in 
your vacation Kodachrome record. Choose from 
1,000 travel scenes. Free List, sample, 30c. 
Write today. KELLY I. CHODA, Box 5, Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 


series of discussions with NBC’s lighting 
personnel, but since the show was several 
months from its starting date and since 
each lighting man works in a different 
manner, much as in motion pictures, we 
realized jointly that this was an issue 
to be faced with each individual program 
until we either balanced film and live 
or fell on our faces trying. 

We finally set out on the road, filming. 
The pace followed in the actual shooting 
of the film portions of “The Big Story” 
set some sort of a record, I’m sure, for 
movie production. Certainly it was a far 
cry from the traditional location practice 
of scheduling a few scenes for each day 
and changing the schedule to meet 
weather conditions. Two days of shoot¬ 
ing, then a day of travel for the crew. 
The production assistant would leave 
while we were still shooting and go on 
to the next place to pick up the arrange¬ 
ments made by our advance man. I 
would fly or take a train, usually within 
an hour or so after the last shot, to the 
next town, go over locations, select 
exact spots, cast doubles and extras, meet 
the next “reporter-actor” for that par¬ 
ticular show, discuss plot all during the 
intervening day while the camera crew 
and driver travelled in the station wagon 
towards this next location. Then two 
more days of shooting. (In those days 
larger portions of the “Story” were 
filmed and required more time.) This 
routine I followed regularly until our 
show went weekly last March. 

The week of the performance this 
was the schedule: Monday through 
Thursday—stage “Big Story” live por¬ 
tions at our New York rehearsal Hall; 
Friday—block the scenes for camera 
angles, stage dry run, dress rehearsal, 
integrate film and finally go on the air 
(strange-sounding description for a film 
and for live action). Next morning 
(Saturday) we would leave again for 
a week of filming, return and stage 
another show; then a week of script¬ 
reading, set-design discussions, etc., stage 
another show, and on the road again. It 
was a rigorous schedule, but we felt 
we were pioneering, and the results made 
the efforts more than worthwhile. 

To us, at least, our success with “The 
Big Story” has shown the way. Prock- 
ter’s “Treasury Men In Action” proves 
that our methods can be duplicated. The 
important point is that quality trans¬ 
mission of film on television is entirely 
feasible, and the possibility of smoothly 
integrating film and live action is far 
beyond the stage of conjecture. It is a 
reality waiting to be taken advantage of 
by those who are willing to work hard, 
with an open mind, and a desire to co¬ 
operate with the creative and technical 
minds and hands existing today in radio, 
television and motion pictures. 



C A M A R T 


OPTICAL FX UNIT 

For 16mm — 35mm — TV Cameras 

Reproduce multiple identical images on 
film or TV from a single object and rotate 
them at any speed. Four surface prism, 
housing, base assembly, complete 
$109.75 plus excise tax. 

Two, three, four, five, and six cut prisms 
also available. Send for descriptive literature. 

the CAMERA • MART me. 

70 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Get The 

TUc* EDITION! 

AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
HAND BOOK 

The only handbook that provides in 
convenient form the basic facts concerning 
cinematographic methods, materials and 
equipment. Its 310 pages, beautifully 
leatherette bound, contain 219 charts, plus 
numerous illustrations and graphic descrip¬ 
tions. 

In no other book will the cameraman find 
charted in concise form such data as: 

• LENS STOP CALCULATOR—shows 1 / 4 , 
Vh 3 A, and 1 stop opening or closing 
from any given f/ value. 

• CAMERA SETUPS — gives distance from 
lens to subject for normal size figures 
for lenses of various focal length. 

• LENS ANGLES — Horizontal and vertical 
angles by degrees as obtained by lenses 
of various sizes. 

• CLOSEUP DIAPHRAGM CALCULATOR— 
Shows changes in effective aperture for 
the measured light value when shooting 
small subjects at close range. 

• LIGHTING EQUIPMENT —all kinds anal¬ 
yzed and described. 

• DEPTH OF FOCUS — for most all lenses. 

• EXPOSURE METER COMPENSATOR— 
shows how to get correct meter reading 
of key light to obtain equal negative 
density values for all lens stops. 

THESE ARE ONLY A FEW of the 219 charts 
contained in this valuable book. 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
price $£.00 POSTPAID 

_ \ _ 

Book Department, 

American Cinematographer, 

1782 No. Orange Dr., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00* 
for which please send me a copy of 
THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
HANDBOOK AND REFERENCE GUIDE. 

Name. 

Address . 

City. Zone.State. 

*lf you live in California, please in¬ 
clude 18c sales tax — total $5.18. 
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Invitation to Imagination 


Consider the world we live in.... Consider the way we live ... Consider today’s new ideas in motion- 
picture equipment and materials... 

What a tremendous invitation to imagination all this is! No wonder pictures of increasing insight and 
originality—pictures richer than ever in the use of advanced technics—are now available. 

Integral with this progress is the Eastman Kodak Company. Through the Eastman Technical Service 
for Motion Picture Film, it aids studios and laboratories in the selection and exposure of film, black- 
and-white and color; helps set up control systems, establish standards of quality and economy, 
“trouble-shoot” when the need arises; co-operates with exchanges and exhibitors, making sure that 
each foot of film produces optimum results, gives best possible showing. 

To maintain this service, the Eastman Kodak Company has branches at strategic centers... invites 
inquiry on all phases of film use from all members of the industry. Address: 

Motion Picture Film Department 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Midwest Division 

137 North Wabash Avenue 

Chicago 2, Illinois 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 







..... 



Starting a lens family 
of your own . . . 


.7 inch T2.7 (f/2.5) 
Extremely Wide Angle 
View — accentuates dis¬ 
tance. $89.95 


I B&H Auto Load ... 

16mm magazine loading 
camera with 1 inch f/2.5 
Hi Filmocoted lens , $189.95 


«Ht Simple magazine loading en- * 
ables you to slip film in ( 
111 quickly . . . interchange in s 
mid-reel without fogging a 
'HH single frame. 

; WOB Five operating speeds . . . you 
can shoot from a car, slow 
I iH down sport scenes, prepare 
for adding sound. Speeds 
I §fl§ are precisely calibrated at 
16 (normal), 24 (sound), 32, 

| 48 and 64 (slow motion) 

I j irr i frames per second. 

Built-in exposure guide pro- 
I B® vides a help for making 
correct exposures. Comes 
1 S in mighty handy when 
you’ve forgotten your light 
if mm meter or are simply in a 
hurry to start shooting! 

Positive Viewfinder always 
I |®| shows you exactly what 
I you’ll get on the screen. It 

p till eliminates ’’amputating”— 
cutting off a vital part of 
1 ill the scene. 


1 inch f/1.4 
Gives perspective of hu¬ 
man eye — extremely fast. 
$179.95 


2 inch T1.6 (f/1.4) 
Medium telephoto—perfect 
for indoor telephoto work. 
$179.95 


. . . your basic tool 
is yoiq^imera. 
Choose Jt&arefully ! 


2.8 inch T2.5 (f/2.3) 
Telephoto—T stopped for 
exact light measurement. 
$182.50 


A movie camera, however 
simple it is to operate, is 
not a simple instrument. 
A camera must move film 
—stop it—expose it—move 
it on and repeat the whole 
process anywhere be¬ 
tween 8 and 64 times every 
second. To build a camera 
that will perform these 
complex operations per¬ 
fectly requires painstak¬ 
ing design, the most con¬ 
scientious workmanship. 

In other words, quality 
is the first thing to look 
for in choosing your cam¬ 
era. And the best place to 
find camera quality is in 
these 16mm magazine¬ 
loading Bell & Howells. 

Here are some specific 
features that will help you 
make better, more ambi¬ 
tious films. 


4 inch T2.5 (f/2.3) 
Powerful Telephoto —for 
use under adverse lighting. 
$209.95 

You choose a lens for what 
it does . .. wide angle, tele¬ 
photo, or perhaps a lens 
that is simply fast. BUT— 
don’t assume just any lens 
will perform its primary 
function, which is to trans 
mit to the film a clear, well 
defined image, with the 
color values just right. 
And the quality of every 
member of this lens family 
is second to none in the 
16mm field. 


B&H Auto Master 

16mm magazine loading 
turret camera with 1 inch 
f/2.5 lens only , $249.95 


3-lens Auto Master Turret 
gives you instantaneous 
choice of lenses. With the 
viewfinder objective rotat¬ 
ing into position with each 
lens, you’re ready to shoot 
with any lens instantly. 
You’ll use the turret to add 
variety to all of your films! 

(The Auto Master has all 
of the features of the Auto 
Load.) 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Give your 


Guaranteed for life. During life of 
the product, any defect in work¬ 
manship or material will be rem 
edied free. 


a 3 lens turret. 


at this new low price. Now your Auto Load can 
have all the versatility offered by the Auto Master 
3 lens turret, and for only $59.95! This special 
price includes installation but not extra lenses. 
Price returns to $75 September 1, 1951. See your 
authorized Bell and Howell dealer today. 


You buy for life when you buy 








